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TOILERS OF BABYLON. » 0 «0 ee. « » By B. L. Farszon, 


Cuaps. XXXVI.—XXXIX. 

- THREE LAY HYMNISTS OF OUR TIME. 
II.—T. H. Git ‘ f ; 
“AND IT WAS NIGHT”... ... . . . By Principat Dyxes, D.D. 658 
MAN AND BIRD. II... ... . . +... « . By THEopo:e Woop 661 
THE GOOD LAND ........... .. . « By Hume Nisper 664 

STRONGER THAN FATE, ). . . . . . . By M. Braprorp Wuittne, 
Cuaps. X.—XII. . Author ot “ The Living of Langleys,” &c. 668 
SARAH MARTIN. ....... .. .. «+ - By Henry C. Ewart 682 
CAPRI ...i- 8% . . « By Wittram C. PREsTON 689 
PARABLES OF THE HARVEST FIEL D If. . By Marx Guy Pearse 696 
WHAT MADE PAGANS CHRISTIANS ._ By ARCHDEACON Farrar, D.D. 700 
“SPIRITS IN PRISON.” | 
SunDayY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. } 
POETRY—TO THE BIBLE t +. + es « « « « By Mary Harrison 656 
VISIONS OF THE NIGHT - a Sete es . . ByB.W.S. 663 
eV TEEN 1 PORN aS . - By JoHN Hutton 681 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY 


Author of “ Love’s Harvest,” &c. 641 


By W. Garretr HORDER 653 


. By the Rev. B. WavucH 703 
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soomag novwren «sons, |W POLSON’S 
WOOL-GROWERS’ WOOL; CORN FLOUR, 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
MANUFACTURED INTO-TWEEDS, ETC, |The Original and First Manufactured in | 
As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return Invalids; THE BEST ENOWN MATERIAL for 
‘to each Customer Goods made of all his own Wool, unless he PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, BLANCMANGE, 
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~ instructs otherwise. and a variety ofdelicious Prepsrations for the Table. F 
u F Cc 
0 Cae SORE Used in THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD § | 1; 
WOOL on Payment of RED DUCED man — . cturing charges -_ oars | ‘ for Many Years. | 
Whether “for manahsctare” te “for purchase” or “for exchange” | WM.POLSON & CO., Paisley and London. Ce 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S Ss & H ’ = 
WHITE, SOUND TEETH, e 8 — 






Healthy Gums ’ 
and Pleasant Breath we BO N Ps E For Boots 

to Old Age. and Shoes, 
7. for it 
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aX (WATERPROOF). 
Paste [ee A} Does not injure the leather, 
Ld Requires no brushing. 
oe nig ie The best in the market. 
Y & BROWNS, , A 
ee eee awe Trade Mark. Sold by all Shoemakers, Grocers, $e, 
oy Proncsreny og Manufactory: LONDON, E. 

















GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, | 
USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


WELLINGTON’ | [aTay iil 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, _ ‘SAVORY & MOORE 


Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
’ Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, Lendin, AEB Lo N DO N, 
nese megetpimane INCURABLE? 
; N AT 0 NAL Pp ROV | p EN T It has been proved that Electricity, when ny! applied, 
. can cure the most obstinate disorders of the vgn Stomach, 
af , : Liver, and Kidneys —whether heredita 


ry 0 pmern 5 

, Mr. Cc. B. HARNESS (President ofthe Beith Asso: 

% . ciation o: c: ectricians 

FOUNDED IN ST | T UT | 0 N a 1835. is the only medical Electrician in this country whose treat- 
Riiodees ” See 
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ment is recommended by the leading scientific and medical 
authorities. Numerous so-called “‘incurable” cases have 




















been t to hi hy h jurces have been 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. ath die den oe 
Funds -exceed = .. + a nh £4,300,000 BLECTSOPATHIC TREATMENT 
Clains Paid exceed - - £7,000,000 has speedily, restored the patients to perfect health and 
m ‘Ov! 
Bonuses Declured exceed - £ 4,000,000 ins; motion of the snultitude “of unsolicited "testimonials 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. £612,900 CASH PROFIT to be seen at Mr. Harness’s Electropathic Establishment, 
just been apportioned amongst the Members, | ' 52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MORE THAN 38 PER CENT. of the amount (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
paid in premiums during the past five years. Note only address, and call or write at once before it is too 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. |° 2 ee 








tin Wile feserticis n of Adversaements we nagrende 
E,C.,.by the 10th of each month, 
kind tone the numberless letters addressed to him, — 
——— for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer voriters, _ 
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‘A PURE ENGLISH 


ONE POUND 
will make 


|| LUNHAM’S HAMS, 120 Cups of COCOA, 
UNRIVALLED 
for delicacy of flavour 


Awarded Prize Medal, OAUTION.-None genuine without ‘ 
Cork Exhibition, 1883. above Registered Trade Mark. Makers, H. THORNE & CO., LEEDS. Obtainable from alll 


respectable Grocers, and al t Messrs. Shoolbred’s 
|__ Wholesale only, LUNHAM BROTHERS, CORK. P ne 9200. 2 8. 


Establishment, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
|. THE QUEEN'S PATENT ‘ Why big ; 
WSS \\\ My Yj GREAT DIRT EXTRACTER 
FOR UTILITY. ‘ A 

















—PERFECTION. 


P. E: le 
ACKETS-—14. end upwards Sold by all Grocers and Soap Dealer, 


~ PATENT BORAX CO., Patentees, Sole Makers. Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


ISQUIRE’S 
au CHEMICAL 


: ere 


FOOD FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 
fp 2s., so en co FOO D. 


each of Ch 








Ooty "E"SONS, 
Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


a “They fit perfectly, — are far superior toall 
as ; ah, other corsets I hi 
2 © (Stoned) MARIE Rozz, 


Pro-e _niagepeteaat Newest Greatest 
. Ie lig Invention Novelty, 
Patent 
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4 tear "in the Fabric. Exquisite model. 


Perfect comfort. Guaranteed wear. 
Beware of worthless imitations, Every A 
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The COMMEDIA” and CANZONIERE 
of ‘DANTE -ALIGHIERI. 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 
With a Biographical Inirvoduction,-and-Notes Critical and Historical. 


By E..H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Deah of Wells. 
- #).. With’ Portrait. Two Volumes: 

I.—Life. Hell, Purgatory. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
IT.—Paradise, Minor’Poems. Studies. Medium 8vo, 2is. 
CT is conceived in non amd generous spirit of a true scholar. Nowhere will 
the cultivated English iia 2 find so much mag as this Seek will give him 

we may ‘safely pi mob thut this noble work will hold tthe field. mn 
Westminster Review. 
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New and Cheap Edition. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


His Life, Times, and Work. 
By J. BROWN, D.D., Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
New and Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a biography of the immortal dreamer 
which is at the same time full, accurate, and readable.” — Atheneum. 
“It is a work that needed doing, and Mr.-Brown has done it well. ”_ Saturday Review. 

“The work of a highly cultivated and appreciative spifit. . Mr. Brown is a suc- 
cessor of John Bunyan, and he is also his most diligent biographer, omitting no research 
that can illustrate the life.”— Guardian. 
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Just Published. 


WHENCE COMES: MAN; FROM 


NATURE OR FROM GOD ? 


By ARTHUR JOHN BELL. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. — 
+ We shall look with much eager interest for the 


a ape mary boo! 
volume, ee, if ¥ equals the first, will establish the author’s reputation as 
one'vf the remenen of our time.” —Inquirer. 


Now Ready. 


THE SELF REVELATION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 


’ With an Examination of some Naturalistic Hypotheses. 


By JOHN KENNEDY, M.A., D.D., 
Honorary Professor, New College, London. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ Dy, master of his arguments, and writes with the clearness and en 

of full fall asepeases. Th his werk 3 is worthy to be a standard book upon the Controversy 4 
Sword and Trowel. 
A singularly timely book, and as interesting and convincing as it is seasonable. 

A thin and lively work, which deserves to have a wide circulation.” 
on, a amu Review, 

“The whole volume is a masterly piece of reasoning.” — Methodist Ti 








The Problem of the Unemployed. 


SOCIAL WRECKAGE. 
~. Review of the Laws of England as they affect the Poor. 
By FRANCIS PEEK, Chairman of the Howard Association. 
Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Of those who have of pe years laboured to enlighten public opinion and stimu- 
late publie sentiment with regard to the condition of the poor, few have done better 
service than Mr. Peek, No one can read this book without benefit.” —Scotsman. 


By the same Author. 


THE WORKLESS, THE .THRIFTLESS, 
AND THE WORTHLESS. 


Reprinted from The Contemporary Review, with additions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


“A most sensible and useful contribution to the controversy, which Senate 
deserves the attention of all who are associated with the difficulty.” —Standard. 
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Wx. ISBISTER, Lourep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 






NEW SERIES OF 






































FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Equator to Pole. 
— of Reeent Discovery. 
By Esoyen’ Travet.ers. 
ith Fifty Dlustrations. 
© A more delightful prize or “present for 
boys. it would be hard to find.’’—Record. 


Up the Nile. 
A Book for Boys and Girls. 
y H. Mason, B.Sc. 
With Forty 1 ei 
“ A very excellent boo 
jh se Guardian, 
A Band « Three, 
y L. T. Meane. 
With Iterations by R. Barnes, 
“ An exquisite tale,” —Christian Leader. 


My Back-Yard Zoo. 
‘A Course of Natural History. 
ig SG el J. G. Woop, M.A. ; 
ith Seventy Illustrations. iM 
“A Book that will delight young o. 
people.”— Morning Post, 4 


King Frost. 
The Wonders of Snow and Ice. 
By Mrs. ‘Torre. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 4 
“ Exceedingly able.” 
School Board Chronicle. 


Three Little Heroes. { : 

By Mrs. Cuantes Garverr. ie 

ith Thirty Illustrations. 3 4 51, § 
*¢Touching and graceful sketches.”” ‘g : 


Literary World. 
Faithful Friends. 
Stories of Struggles and Victery. 
By L. T. Means and others. 
With Twenty Illustrations. 
* A carefully illustrated little book. . . 
With truth and pathos.” —Daily News. 


Heroes and Martyrs of Science, | 
By Henry C. Ewakr. 
With Thirty Illustrations. 
“ An admirable book.” 
School Board Chronicle. 


The Strength of Her Youth. 
A story for Girls. 
y Saran Dovupwey. 
ith Seventies Illustrations, 
gonad and healthy.”—Daily News. 








Price 8s. ‘6d. wach: 


Leaders Upward and Onward. | 
Brief Telited'by Yess of Noble Workers, | 
Hewyry C. Ewart. 
With Eigh Illustrations. 
“ A sterling good book for a reward.” 
Schoolmaster. | 


The Romance of Animal Life. | 
Short Chapters in Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
With One Hundred Ilustrations. 
“This isa capital Book.” British Weekly. 


Round the Globe. 
Through Greater Britain. 
Edited by W. C. Procter, 
With Eighty Llustrations. 
** We heartily commend the Book.” 
Guardia 








Britta : 
A Story of Life in the Shetland Isle 
By Gzouce Tempte. 
Author of $ Lancelot Ward, M.P.,” & 
With Illustrations by Lockhatt Bogle 
“The writer has Shetland by heart.” 
Scotsma: 












CLARE'S “ PYRAMID ” FOOD’ WARMERS, 


3s. 6d., 58. and 68. each... 


| CLARKE’ S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS (THE 
BURGLAR’S HORROR), 1s. each. 


. CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


» CLARKE’S 


“FAIRY” LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKES, BURN TEN HOURS, 
SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE AT THE 


\ “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 


Show Room — 31, 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, 


\ Where all New Patterns in “ Fairy Lamps” can be seen, 
Pattern Books with upwards of 200 beutiful designs sent post free for 2s. 60., or returnable. 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “ PYRAMID,” 


or ie Mark “ FAIRY” is on 
every Lamp and every Licht 
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WOODS’ PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES, 


WITH FRENCH AND PERSIAN BEDSTEADS OOMPLETE. 
TO BE SEEN CARRYING ONE TON. 
We Challenge ny 
on other Wire Mat- 
. tress. to. stand 
this Test!!! 


But is it ever required of a 
Mattress that tt should carry 


one ton? : 
Dextaaly not. Hitherto 
the complaint against the 
use of Wire Mattresses has 
been that they stretched after 
a time, which was true. We 
pre this severe test to prove 
oa that ours will not stretch. 
\ y ws If they do within 5 years we 
will replace with new ones. 


* 51, Tottenham Court Road, London; 63, Piccadilly, Manchester ; 
4 128, Bold Street, Liverpool. 

a Send for _ Book of oars and Prices, to the works direct, 

7 We pa; and allow liberal discounts for cash. 
The ongf giore 7 Wire Company, Limited, Warrington. 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs. 


Samples and Price Lists Pust Free. 
PER DOZEN :— 
Children’s ... Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ Ladies’ , 2/11 
Gent’s . a Gent’s a 1 
By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
of Germany. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Nar an a eee Belfast. 
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zee! best non-alcoholic substitute for ta 
xcellent preventive against col ae 

- favaluable for the pains in the stom 
ayrecommended by theTempe: 


rane — ress asa stimulating beverage. 
Sau Bettionéa. 10d. & 1/6. a" side cont yesver Darcet Post for 3d. extra. 
A Manufacturer, W. ETT. MANCHESTER 
~ Wholesale & my BARCLAY RSoNS S Porviughen St., London. 


NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY have received Testi- 
monials from three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and over Forty Members of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London. 


The Distressinc Symptoms of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S world- Famed 
Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as to convey @ 
powerful electric current direct to-‘the .affeoted 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nervea 
and muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of 
waste and decay. 


Dr. Vinzs, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885 :—** Having used” Mr. 
PULVERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the 
course of medical practice, I am ina position to speak of 
their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous 
disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely. to 
be serviceable. . Tam éntirely convinced of their efficacy.” 


For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
‘*GaLvanisM: Nature’s .Cuizr Restorer oF IMPAmED 
Virat. Enenrey.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins, 1/14 each. 


_ LOZENGES 











AUTUMN DRESS 
LADIE SAVE MONEY FABRICS 


by dealing 
with the Manufacturers. 
SEND for PATTERNS, POST FREE. Splendid range of choice, 
JOHN NOBLE’S ROYAL YACHT CLUB SERGES 
for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children's wear. Colours unaffected 
by Sun, Rain, or Sea Water, from 114d. to 8s. 6d. per yard. * 
BLAN KETS and Cheap Warm Materials at Wholesale Prices. Lists 
post free. Special list for Charitable purposes. 
Natural Undyed, White, Scarlet Shirting and Dressing Gown Flannele, 
FANCY DRESS FABFICS, from 33d. to€s.6d ; Cashmeres, Is. $d., 
1s.9d., 2s.,28.6d., & 2s.11d.; Habit Cloths from 2s. ; Silksfrom1s.64d. 
See patterns of these _— e purchasing elsewhere, 


“BARGAINS. 2? A most useful Book for Ladies, gratis and 


post free on application. 


JOHN NOBLE, “™°“{estabiished 10)” MANCHESTER, 
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: | In Pieginition, 


f THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARY HOWITT, 
he “nee - Edited by Her Daveurer. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, &c. 
















In the Press. 
BUC" A NEW VOLUME 
fs W. C. Mises, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Large Post 8vo. 
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In October will be Published. 
P THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS KEN, 
% BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS, 

Author of the “Morning and Evening Hymns,” &c. 
Based largely on Unpublished or Little-known_Materials. 
= By E. H. Prumerre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

4 With Portrait, Fac-similes, and Illustrations by Whymper. 
Two Vols., Medium 8vo. 


























oj. +. y.. «1+ Im, October will be Published. 
ie THE BEST LAST. 
ae: With other Chapters to Help. 
“bya the Author of ‘* Recreations of a Country Parson,” &ec. 


wee 


Small Crown 8vo. 


3 4q 
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+ “ ‘<n October will be Published. 

43 ‘MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER J. ROSS, D.D. 
a Rector of Snelston, sometime Vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney, 
H ~~ “Author of “ Memioir of Alexander Ewing,” &c. 

s Bie a (3. . With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 

ii Qe si In October will be Published. 

de Se ae er The Old Testament Section of 

i eet THE POETS’ BIBLE; 

re "os Selected and Edited by W. Garrerr Sade: 

Py arises Crown 8vo. 


pt SS 


~NEW VOLUMES OF ““ISBISTERS’ HOME LIBRARY” 


FOR YOUNG READERS. 





2) ON OES aR, AN OT olor 


“Three and Sixpenny Series. Three and Sixpenny Series. 
‘ » True and Noble Women. The British Hive; 
: Brief Biographies. And its Working Bees. 


‘Bdited by Hexny C. Ewarr. By H. C. Mrart -Santn, B.A. 








. With Sixty Illustrations. Crown 
peer Pasian. Crom ero. Cloth Extn, 
Ialf-Crown Series. 


‘Three and Sixpenny Series. : 
Thy Heart’s Desire. Nobody's Neighbours. 
“ By L. T. Mzaps, Author of “ Daddy’s 
Saran Dovupxey, Author of “The y say 
id Btn trength of Her Youth,” &c. Boy,” &e. 


# win Thirty Illustrations, Crown With Thirty Ilustrations. 
8vo. Cloth extra. Crown &vo, gilt edges. 




















Wx. ISBISTER, Luuren, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Future Retribution. 


Viewed ~ “ey Light of Reason 
da Revelation. 
By the Rev. Paspetos ry C. A. Row, D.D. 
With a new Introductory Chapter. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 

The Social Results of Early 
Christianity. 

By Professor Scaxupt, of Strasburg. 
Translated by Mrs. Taonrre. 
With an Introductory Chapter by R. W. 
Datz, LL.D. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 





THE FIFTH ‘THOUSAND OF 
Everyday Christian Life. 
Sermons on the Way. 

By F. W. Faraar, D.D., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
The Gospel ani the Age. 
Sermons on Special Occasions- 


By W. C. Macez, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


Large Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 





THE NINTH THOUSAND OF 
The Yoke of Christ. 


By A. W. Tuozotp, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Kochester. 


Crown 8vo, 5s 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


What Set Him Right. 
With Other Chapters to Help. 


By the Author of “Recreations of a 
Country Parson,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





THE ELEVENTH THOUSAND OF 
Sunday Evenings with my 
Children. 


By the Rev. Bensamin Waveu. 
Square 8vo, 6s. 6d. 





{THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
The Children’s Sunday Hour. 


By the Rev. Bexsamms Wavau. 
Square 8vo, 5s. 





NEW EDITIONS OF STORIES BY 
L, T. MEADE. 


Price 2s: 6d. each. 


A Band of Three. 


Sixth Thousand. 


Mother Herring’s Chicken. 
Third Thousand. 


Andrew Harvey's Wife. 
Third Thousand. 


A Dweller in Tents. 
Second Thousand. 
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Story y for To-Day. 
gy fs latilo Bother.” 


( y E. M. Suvru- 

son.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*- “& more touching and instructive pege h has never been taken 
from the ‘ Annals of the Poor.’”—-Spectat 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS. A Hand- 
book for Students. By Saran Tyrer. Fifth 
Thousand. Crown 2yo, 4s. ‘6d. 

“The best simple hundbook on the subjeot that has yet appeared 
in England.”— Academy. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
and LECTURES. By the late Samuzt Enpcerr, 
B.A.,, Author of ‘The Problems of Life Con- 
sidered.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ The most genuine piece of autobiographical writing that has 
come into our hands for many a day.”—North British Daily Mail. 


SENTENTILZ ARTIS. For Painters 
~ and Picture Lovers. By Harry Quitrer, M.A. 
Just, published, small demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
- “Phe book, we should say at once, is for all ‘ picture lovers,’ a 
very interesting and a very amusing one, full of good things. . . 
Excellent reading, «f:en very powerful, and substantially sound 
and wise in its literary teaching. — Spectator. 
*,. “Here are opinions about painting which are earnest and honest, 
Now, earnestness and honesty are not the most usual qualities in 
‘criticism of artistic contemporaries by artistic contemporaries,” 
Daily News, 


TOWARDS THE SUNSET. Teach- 
ings after thirty years. ._By A. K. H. B., Author 
of “ Recreations. of _a Country Parson,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A simplicity and sincerity of feeling which silence criticism 
and win many hearts and souls.”—Daily News. 


WINGED WORDS. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawets, M.A; Third Thousand... Crown. 8vo, 6s. 
Contrents.:—Part ¥.-“ Amo?’ ~-Parents—Children— 
Friends—Love—Marriage—Health—Influence. 
. Part TT. *‘ Crepe.” The Divine Unknown—The 
Divine Son—The Divine Spirit—The Divine 
Sacrifice—The Divine Book—Free Preaching— 
Unfettered Clergy. 


* Fearless and ner om of practical advice and sug- 
gestive comments.’’—Spectato: 


THE SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. 
A Book of Short Readings and ‘Prayers for each 
Sunday Evening in the Year. By the Rev. 
Dowatp .Macrzop, D.D., one of her Majesty’s 

. Chaplains, &e.. Demy 8v0, 7s. 6d. 

“ Beautifully simple, tender, and effective.” 
British Quarterly Review, 
* An inestimable boon: We’ shall bé surprised if it does not 
come into immediate favour. . \. . The externals of the volume 
are everything that could be desired.” — Glasgow Herald, 


Wx. ISBISTER, Lone, 56, Lupeate_ Hitt, Loxpox. 
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CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING, 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM SuTTON GOVER, Esq., Cusino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 

JOHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington. 

FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., (Hon, Secretary Sunday School 
Union), Clapton. 

THomMas EpMUND HELLER, Esq,, (Member of. London School 
Board), Fleet Street, City. 

WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoli’s Inn, 

WiLLiaAM PoTTerR OLNEY, Esq., New Kent 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 
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Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 
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MPORTANT TO ALL.—As a natural product of nature, use 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” You cannot overstate its great value in keep- 
ing the BLOOD PURE. . Without such a simple'precaution the JEOPARDY 
‘ of life is immensely increa As a means of keeping the system clear, and 
man thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases, and all Liver Com- 
it \ plaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, 

\. or asa Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various Forms of Indigestion. 


\ EADACHE, DIARRHGA, &c.— Hore, vz Couronne, 
\ Morat, Swirzertanp, Jan. 28th, 1882.—Dear Sir,—Whilst staying at the 
, town of Morat, I met a patient of mine, who was on a tour for the sake of his 

health. He had been suffering from giddiness when rising in the morning 
perpetual nausea, and constant attacks of severe diarrhea. He had consulte 
several London and Parisian doctors without receiving any lasting remedy : he 
now consulted me. I examined him and was puzzled at. his case. He was in 
a bad state, and I feared he was not long for this world. Bethinking me of the 
wonderful remedy my wife had given me whilst I was an invalid (suffering 
under somewhat similar yet much slighter circumstances), I resolved me to 
recommend it tohim. This remedy was ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I directed 
my patient to take two doses per day, morning and night, and in a short period 
he expressed himself cured. Sir, I write to you (as a professional man) to 
thank you for your great invention, which has not only cured myself, my 
es, and many other tufferers, but has procured me a handsome fee from 

e grateful man, I recommend ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ as a sure cure for 
Headache, Diarrhoea, Nausea, Giddiness, &c., and as a pleasant drink to those 
needing a mild aperient.—I um, yours sincerely,’”’ (an M.D.). 
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before the public, and commands suctess. A score of abominable imitations 
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D3) Without it.you have. been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. ~ 
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DISORDERED STOMACH AND BILIOUS ATTACKS. 


vey tleman writes:—‘‘Dec. 27, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the value of the 
*VEGETABLE MOTO,’I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any other medicine, more 
particularly in bilious attacks ; their action is’so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothing equals them in my 
inion. .-They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. I take them at any hour, and frequently in 
conjunction with a small glass of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt.’—Yours gratefully,—Onz wuo Knows.” : 
«West -Indies.—To Mr. J. C. ENO; London.— “Please send me further supply of your 
‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ to the value of the P.O. enclosed (eight shillings). The first. small parcel came 
fully up-to what is written of them.—St. Kitts, West Indies, Oct. 11, 1887.” 


_ THE SAME CORRESPONDENT, in ordering a further supply of the “VEGETABLE MOTO” 
in July, 1888, writes as follows: “I cannot help telling you that the ‘ Moto’ is a valuable addition to your 
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_ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, LONDON, S.E. 
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,ORADOR FOOD. 


Is the newest and best food, containing in the purest form every 
element for the nourishment of the body, suited to the robust and 
invalid alike, and an invaluable adjunct to the nursery. 

The Lancet says:—“ The preparation is excellent.” 

**< Phe British Medical Journal says :—*‘ This is an excellent prepa- 

~ration. Children wili appreciate the addition to their dietary.” 


LORADOR FOOD. 


Takes the place of corn flour, arrowroot, &c., which possess no 
fiesh-forming constituents whatever. FLORADOR is quite as 
_ palatable and more easily digested than any of these starchy 


compounds. It can be used in the same form and for the same 
_ purposes, Fe ; 
LORADOR FOOD. 
Ask your Grocer for a free sample, or the FLORADOR FOOD 
COMPANY will supp!y three sample packets post free for 10d. 
Depét: 17, Southampton Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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SYMINGTON’S 


GOLD MEDAL. 


PEA 
FLOUR 


For Soups, he. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


PEA SOUP.““ztca 


Flavoured. 
Ready for the Table in a few minutes. 
Sold in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Export Agent, J, T, MORTON, LONDON. 
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“Good night, Mr. Parkinson. Here is my card.” 








THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 1889. 


Prelimifary, A20Qgncement. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


By Edward Garrett, 


Author of “ Occupations of a Retired “Life,” “At any Cost,” &c., &c., 
WILL BEGIN IN JANUARY PART, 


and be continued throughout the year. 


A NEW HISTOR. CL SERIES 


: By Archdeacon Farrar, 


Author of “ The Life of Christ,” &c., 
WILL BEGIN IN JANUARY PART, 


and be continued regularly. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


By Amelia E. Barr, 


Author of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” &c., 
WILL BEGIN IN JANUARY PART, 


and be continued monthly. 


“FULL PROSPECTUS with the DECEMBER PART. 

















TOILERS OF BABYLON. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
Avrtnor or ‘ Buape-o’-Grass,” ‘‘ Love’s Harvest,” ‘ Lirz’s Brieutest Srar,”’ Ere. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


puE earnest sincerity of the grateful man 

shook Mr. Manners to the soul, and for 
once in his life his self-control slipped ‘rom 
him. He recovered himself very quic - , 
but the impression produced by Mr. Par- 
kinson’s words remained. 

“You speak,” he said, “ of a woman and 
her daughter who have laid you under an 
obligation——” 

“A moment, if you please,” interrupted 


Mr. Parkinson ; “I spoke of a lady and her | 


daughter. Mrs. Manners is a lady ; we all 


know that, every one of us, and we’ve often | 


wondered how she found her way among 
us, and how it is she is almost as poor as 
the poorest of us I object to your calling 
her a woman in atone that means, if it means 
anything, that she is no better than the rest 
of us. It’s clear enough to me that you look 
down onus. Well, look down. It doesn’t 
hurt us, any more than it’s to your credit.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Mr. Manners, 
gently ; “I do not look down on you. I 
was once a working man myself.” He sighed 
as he made the admission, at the thought 
that in those early days when he was 
struggling and making his way up the 


ladder, he was a happier man than he had | 


ever been since. 

“Were you?” exclaimed Mr. Parkinson, 
in wonder. “Let me think a bit. I remember 
when I was a boy hearing of a Mr. Manners, 
a great contractor, who was once no better 
than a bricklayer, and who had made him- 
self a millionaire by his cleverness. It may 
be that you're the gentleman.” 

“T am he.” 

“T take off my hat to you. I’m not one 
of the envious ones. You made your money 
fairly I’ve heard, and though you drove hard 
bargains, you didn’t cut down wages.” 

“That is true. I shall be pleased if you 
will reckon it to my credit now.” 

“Tl do that—it’s no more than fair. 


| “What you say makes me think all the 
| better of her. May I proceed with my 
| questions ?” 

| You may.” 

Had Mr. Manners been inclined to reflect, 
| in his usual spirit, upon the peculiar nature 
| of this conversation he would have loftily 
|resented Mr. Parkinson’s occupation of the 

higher ground ; but in truth there was that 
stirring within him which humbled him ; and 
| it is good to know that it humbled without 
mortifying him. 
“Are Mrs. Manners and her daughter,” he 
asked, “living alone? Is she a widow?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Parkinson. “She is 
| married, and lives with her husband.” 

“Are you acquainted with his Christian 
| name ?” 

“Yes. It is Kingsley.” 

A sigh of relief escaped Mr. Manners. 
|He was not childless, then. It was still 
| in his power to make reparation, or if not to 
|make, to offer it. The latter alternative 
| trod close upon the heels of the new-born 

impulse to atone for his harshness; the reflec- 
tion intruded itself that his overtures towards 
a reconciliation might be declined. Many 
| years had passed since there was peace be- 
tween him and his son, and during all those 
years he had been, figuratively speaking, 
rolling in gold. So vast was his fortune that, 
living the life he did, he could not spend 
one half of it, and every day of his existence 
its colossal proportions grew. To Mark 
Inglefield he had made a most liberal allow- 
ance, and Inglefield, cunning and careful of 
the future, had occasionally drawn largely 
| upon the great contractor’s generosity. The 
requests he made were never refused, the 
reasons for them never inquired into. Mr. 
Manners had set store upon his wealth be- 
fore he discarded his son ; it meant then dis- 
| tinction, fame, political power, in which he 
would have a share. Kingsley’s sense of 
right, no less than the ingenuousness and 
unselfishness of his nature, would have caused 


And the lady I speak of may be a connec- | him to lay at his father’s feet the honour and 
tion of yours, you say. That's interesting, | glory which he would assuredly have won 
though I never thought of linking you two, had he been allowed to follow the career 


together.” which, in his young manhood, had been 
“She never gave you cause to suspect it?” | mapped out for him. The rich man’s heart 
| “Never. If she had it would have been | was tortured as the image of Kingsley rose 

known and talked of. These things get | before him; the frank, laughing mouth, the. 
| about, you see.” bright eyes, the eager manner, smote him now 
XVII—45 
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with more than the force of actual blows. | led—to the contemplations in which Mr. 
Those he could have parried or returned ;| Manners indulged as he stood in the dark 
not so the accusing voices from the past | night with Mr. Parkinson. The conversa- 
which proclaimed him tyrannical, ruthless, | tion between them had been continued, and 
and unjust. The manner of Kingsley’s life, | Mr. Manners, anxious to obtain as much 
as indicated by Mr. Parkinson’s champion- | information as it was in Mr. Parkinson’s 
ship of his wife and daughter, was an added | power to impart, had been told of Kingsley’s 








sting to the torture he was suffering. | 
Kingsley and those with whom he had, | 
without a murmur, thrown in his lot, had | 
borne privation and poverty cheerfully, and | 
had won a place in the esteem and affections | 
of the poor — around them of which the | 
highest in the land might have been proud. 

And all this time it had been in his, the 

father’s, power to have lightened and bright- | 
ened their lot without in the remotest degree | 
feeling the loss ; and all this time they had | 
lived and laboured without uttering one word | 
of reproach against him whose unreasoning, 
dictatorial conduct had made their life a 
life of daily, hourly struggle; and all this 
time they had made no appeal to him upon 
whom they had a just claim, but trod, with 
courage and resignation, the thorny paths 
into which he had thrust them. Well might 
he hide his face in his hands with shame. 
He thought of Nansie, and of the surprise 
he felt when he first saw her—surprise at 
her modesty and gentleness of manner, sur- 
prise at the soft pleading voice, surprise that 
she was a lady, fitted to grace any position 
to which wealth could raise her; to grace 
and adorn it, and to bring into it qualities 
of goodness which would have made her a 
shining example amid the follies and fri- 
volities of fashionable life. What were the 
grounds of his anger against her and his 
son ? That Kingsley, meeting her, had fallen 
in love with her, and had wooed her honour- 
ably, and that she, urged in some degree by 
youth and love, and in some degree by 
Kingsley’s confident view of the future, had 
accepted him and become his wife. How, 
then, was Nansie to be blamed? How had 
she merited the lot to which he had con- 
demned her? And wherein lay Kingsley’s 
misconduct? In that having wooed and 
won a lady, he had held an opinion of his 
father which placed Mr. Manners above the 
sordid considerations of a sordid age. That 
surely was not a crime, but the father and 
judge had viewed it as such, and had meted 
out a cruel punishment. Kingsley might 
have acted differently ; he might have acted 
towards Nansie as Mark Inglefield had acted 
towards the working man, whose visit to 
Mr. Hollingworth had brought about dis- 





closures which had led—and perhaps happily 


connection with the Wilberforce Club, and of 
the project to make him president in the 
place of Mr. Bartholomew. This project 
Kingsley himself had relinquished, further 
experience of the violent views of his par- 
tisans having convinced him that their 
methods were not such as he could approve 
of. Mr. Parkinson, being led on by Mr. 
Manners, dilated at some length on working 
men’s politics in connection with Kingsley. 

“ Not so easily led as you would imagine, 
sir,” observed Mr. Parkinson, referring to 
Kingsley’s characteristics. ‘“ Sympathising 
with all who suffer from unjust and unequal 
laws, but staunch in his belief that those 
wrongs can only be set right by temperate 
means. Mr. Kingsley Manners has a will of 
his own.” 

The father had already been compelled to 
acknowledge that. Strikingly different as 


_ he and his son were in their dispositions, they 


resembled each other in one respect ; having 
resolved upon what they deemed right to do, 
they walked straight forward, regardless of 
consequences. Kingsley had done this in 
his relations with Nansie, and Mr. Manners 
had done this in his relations with his son. 
But Kingsley had sacrificed everything, his 
father nothing, and yet, of the two, Mr. 
Manners could not help confessing that the 
lot of the man who had cheerfully embraced 
poverty was the better and nobler of the 
two, 

“ And now,” said Mr. Parkinson, after 
further questions had been asked and an- 
swered, “I’ve told you all I know about Mr. 
and Mrs. Manners and their daughter, and I 
should like to know what good it is going to 
do me.” 

“TI do not follow you,” said Mr. Manners. 

“You've been so much occupied,” ex- 
plained Mr. Parkinson, “in the object 
you've been driving at, getting all you can 
out of me, and telling me precious little to 
enlighten me, that maybe you've lost sight 
of my story.” 

“T acknowledge it,” said Mr. Manners. 

“T told you,” proceeded Mr. Parkinson, 
“when we were in Mr. Hollingworth’s house, 
that I believed you knew who the man is 
who has wronged my child. I say so again. 
You do know him. Come, come, sir, I’ve 
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played fair with you; play fair with | chitin xen 
me.” ’ 

“Tf the portrait you showed Mr. Holling-| Mr. MANNERS had not far to go before 
worth,” said Mr. Manners, “is that of the | he reached his house, but he lingered some- 
man who has done you this wrong, I do | what on the road, wrapped in thought. Had 
know him.” what was passing within him been revealed 

“Thank you for that much. [ll trouble | to any person long familiar with him it 
you for his name. I don’t want any one to | would have inspired feelings of wonder and 
take my quarrels on himself; I’m equal to | surprise. In truth, a great change was taking 
them, and can carry them through. His | place in this man’s nature ; he was no longer 
name, sir, if you please.” stern, self-willed, and arrogant ; he was con- 

“ At present I must decline to give it to | scious of a certain humbleness of spirit, and 
you,” said Mr. Manners, and would have | he yielded to its influence. His thoughts 
proceeded had he not been interrupted | were chiefly upon Kingsley and Nansie ; what 
roughly by Mr. Parkinson, who exclaimed, | he had heard concerning them had touched 

“That’s the thanks I get! I might have | him nearly; it had, as it were, opened a 
known what to expect! But I’ll find out | window in his soul which had been darkened 
where you live, and I'll dog you like your | all his life. But now and again his thoughts 
shadow till I come face to face with him.” | wandered to Mark Inglefield, and he dwelt 

“There is no cause for you to speak to me | upon the contrast between this man and his 
like that. Ihave told you who I am, and|son. Kingsley so impetuous, open-minded, 
wished you to come with me to my house. | and frank, Inglefield so cool, methodical, 
Mr. Parkinson, you have done me a great | and wary; the one wearing his heart upon 
service, and in return I would give you all | his sleeve, the other keeping strict watch 
the assistance in my power. But threats and | upon it, so that he might not be tempted to 
violence will not help you here. For the | follow its impulses to his own disadvantage. 
present, leave your wrongs to me; it is not | The links which united Mr. Manners and 
unlikely I may be able to render you an | Mark Inglefield were strong ones, and had 
infinitely greater service than you dream of. | been forged by Mr. Manners himself. When 





I ask you to trust me.” he discarded his son, and made up his mind 
“For how long ?” to leave England perhaps for ever, he had 
“For a few days.” made certain propositions to Mark Inglefield 
“Have you influence with the scoun-| which had been eagerly accepted. Inglefield 

drel ?” was to be his companion, his second son, 
“T have.” and was to devote himself entirely to his 


A queer smile played about Mr. Parkin- | patron, to be as it were at his beck and call, 
son’s lips. ‘An infinitely greater service | subservient and obedient in all things. That 
than I dream of,” he said, repeating Mr. | the companionship had been productive of 
Manners’ words. “Of course there’s but | little pleasure was perhaps as much the fault 
one way of setting this thing right, and then | of one as of the other. Disappointed in his 
I should lose my daughter. That’s what we | dearest wishes, Mr. Manners’ principal desire 
have children for—to plague, or torment, or | was to be left to himself, and Mark Ingle- 
disgrace us.” field humoured him, careful ever to be ready 

Mr. Manners laid his hand gently on Mr. | when called upon to perform some duty, 
Parkinson’s arm, and said, “ We bring such | never contradicting his patron, never argu- 
punishment upon ourselves often. Perhaps | ing with him; a willing, submissive slave, 
it is the parents, not the children, who are | waiting for his reward in the future. This 
chiefly to blame. Good night, Mr. Parkin- | reward had been promised him; he was to 
son. Here is my card; if you wish to see | be Mr. Manners’ heir. The prospect was a 
me you are welcome at any time. If you | glowing one, and he revelled in it, although 
do not come to me I will cometo you. There | there were occasions when a great wave of 
is one other favour I would ask of you.” discontent swept over him. He was nota 

“ Name it, sir.” young man; how long would he have to 

“Say nothing to Mr. and Mrs. Manners of | wait? Mr. Manners was his senior by twenty- 
what has passed between us to-night ; regard | five years, but his health was perfect. It 
our interview as private, for a time at | was his boast that he had never had a day’s 
least.” illness in his life, and his habits were such 

“All right, sir. It shall be so. Good | that there seemed little probability of his 
night.” | breaking down before he was a very old man. 
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Luxuriousness of living had no temptations 
for him; plain fare sufficed for his needs. 
Mark Inglefield, on the contrary, was fond 
of rich food and rich wines, and he indulged 
in them ; his tastes (in which may be included 
his vices) were the very reverse of Mr. 
Manners’, and if he chafed under the re- 
straint in which he was held he was careful 
not to betray himself to his patron. He 
took his pleasures in secret, and was not 
sparing of them; and it was a proof that he 
was an able and astute man, cunning in 
device and richly capable in deceit, that not 
a whisper of those doings which would have 
been reckoned to his disadvantage had ever 
reached Mr. Manners’ ears. 

“Ts Mr. Inglefield in his room ?” asked 
Mr. Manners of the servant who opened the 
door. 

“ No, sir,” was the reply. 

Mr. Manners passed up to his own, in 
which the gas was lighted, and paced it 
slowly in deep thought, with his hands 
clasped behind him. The house was the 
same he had built during the time he was 
resolving upon Kingsley’s future and the 
position he was to occupy in the world. 
He remembered that then he had in view 
a lady whom Kingsley was to wed, and 
through whom he was to obtain immediate 
entry and recognition into the highest circles 
of society. All the years that Mr. Manners 
had been abroad the magnificent house had 
been left in the charge of caretakers, the 
. owner not caring to let or part with it. 
There was another motive. Despite the 
apparent irrevocableness of the break 
‘between him and Kingsley, there lurked in 
Mr. Manners’ mind the latent hope that 
something—he knew not what, and had not 
the courage to mentally inquire—might 
occur which might bring them together 
again. He would do nothing to bring this 
about, but the possibility existed, and for 
awhile was dimly recognised. Gradually it 
faded into mere nothingness and was lost 
sight of, but by that time Mr. Manners had 
‘become too indifferent to the making of 
wmoney to turn this investment to account. 

He had left this house with his wife 
and Mark Inglefield. He returned with 
Mark Inglefield, having buried his wife in 
a foreign country. Between her and him no 
mention had been made of their son from 
the day of the renouncement. On that day 
he had said ‘to his wife, “I will not allow 
his name to be uttered in my presence.” 
He was her master as well as her husband, 
and she had grown to fear him. Whether 





in the depths of her heart she had preserved 
some touch of that most sacred of human 
attributes, a mother’s love for her only child, 
was never known to Mr. Manners. She 
obeyed him implicitly in this as in all other 
matters, and even on her deathbed Kingsley’s 
name did not pass her lips. But now, in the 
solitude of his room, Mr. Manners recalled 
those last minutes on earth of the woman he 
had sworn to cherish, and it came to his 
gentler self to place a new meaning on the 
wistful look in her eyes as she turned them 
upon him for the last time. “She was 
thinking of Kingsley.” He did not speak 
the words, but they could not have been 
plainer to his sense had he uttered them 
aloud. 

He went up to his wife’s room, the room 
in which he had deposited all the mementoes 
of her silent life which he had brought 
home with him. Her jewels were there, her 
desk, and an old trunk which from senti- 
ment she had preserved from the days of 
her maidenhood. In her desk he found a 
bunch of keys, and one of these fitted the 
trunk, which now lay open before him. He 
had never before looked into this trunk, and 
he could not have told what he expected to 
find there ; but what he did see stood 
witness against him. From the grave ina 
foreign land came the accusation. 

Nothing of his dead wife’s was in the 
trunk, nothing that she had worn or that 
he had given her. Everything it contained 
had belonged to Kingsley. Portraits, school 
books, articles of dress, and many items 
insignificant and worthless in themselves, 
but deeply precious in their spiritual 
significance. Here was the mother’s heart 
portrayed, here the record of her inner life 
and sufferings, to which she had never given 
utterance. All the more potent now in 
their silent testimony. The proud man 
read in these trifles his condemnation. 
With a little quivering of his mouth which 
he ‘made no effort to control, he closed the 
trunk and locked it, and left the room, 
treading softly. 

In the passage he lingered a few moments, 
wrestling with an inward urging to visit the 
room which Kingsley used to occupy, and 
which was situated on the floor above. With 
something of his old masterfulness he wheeled 
suddenly round, and returned to his own 
apartment. There, however, the desire mani- 
fested itself more strongly, and yielding to 
it he soon found himself in Kingsley’s room, 
which he had not visited since the day on 
which he had conducted Nansie thither, with 
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the endeavour to impress upon her the great 
sacrifice which she would force Kingsley to 
make if she did not herself take steps to 
separate from him. Here, again, Mr. Manners 
was confronted with accusing testimony, for, 
from surrounding evidence, he saw that his 
wife had been in the habit of sitting in this 
room, and frequently occupying it after their 
son’s departure. These signs of suppressed 
suffering, of anguish borne in silence, could 
not fail to impress him ; nor could he fail to 
be impressed by the once familiar objects in 
which Kingsley took pride. The books, the 
bed, the articles of taste and value, the pipes, 
even some bits of jewellery—it seemed as if 
nothing had been removed or disturbed. 
Mr. Manners was both surprised and touched ; 
these things were Kingsley’s own, and he 
might have taken them and converted them 
into money, which the father knew had been 
sadly needed. “Kingsley was never mer- 
cenary,” thought Mr. Manners, with a pitiful 





smile of mingled pride and humiliation. 
“‘The soul of honour and generosity !” 

He returned again to his room, and had | 
not been in it a minute before he heard | 


she and Mark Inglefield were on an equality ; 
the marriage into which they were willing to 
enter was a marriage of convenience, and 
they were content to leave the preliminaries 
in the hands of their elders. 

Mark Inglefield put on an air of anxiety 
as he asked Mr. Manners if he had left Mr. 
Hollingworth well. He knew the exact value 
of his part in the projected alliance, but he 
had represented to Mr. Manners that his 
heart was deeply engaged, and he laboured 
under the belief that he had succeeded in 
throwing dust into his patron’s eyes. Mark 
Inglefield had a remarkable opinion of his 
own capacity and capabilities, and, durin 
his long relations with Mr. Manners, had 
grown extremely confident of himself and 
his powers, and somewhat scornful of Mr. 
Manners’ force of character. The reason 
for this was that the two men never came 
into collision; their opinions never clashed. 
This might have occurred in the early years 
of their association had not Mark Ingle- 


| field tutored himself into complete sub- 


servience to a will which he had reason 
to know was imperious; but as time wore 


the sound of a step on the stairs. He threw|on Mr. Manners’ interest in the affairs 
open the door, and Mark Inglefield ap-| of life grew weaker, and Mark Inglefield 


peared. 

“T hardly knew whether you would be) 
home so early,” said the expectant eg 
“ Did you leave Mr. Hollingworth well ?” 

The object of Mr. Manners’ visit to that | 

entleman was, of course, known to Mark | 
inglefield, who looked upon this day as the 
red-letter day of his life. In the event of | 


Mr. Manners arranging the marriage between _ 


him and Mr. Hollingworth’s daughter, all | 
anxiety for the future was at an end. Mr. 
Manners had promised to make at once a} 
settlement upon him which would place him 
above all the chances and caprices of fickle 
fortune. For some time past he had found 
the ties which bound him to his patron 
irksome and disagreeable; he was hardly 
his own master; and to all the hints he had 
thrown out that he might fairly claim to be 
placed in a more independent position, Mr. 
Manners had replied, 

“Wait till you are settled.” 

It was, indeed, this consideration that had 
impelled him to urge on the marriage. He 
had as little true love for Miss Hollingworth 
as the young lady had for him. She plays 
no part in this story, but it is necessary to 
say that she was a thoroughly worldly young 
person, with a full appreciation of the worldly 





advantage of marrying the heir of a million- | ta 
aire. In their matrimonial views, therefore, 


made the mistake of attributing this indiffer- 
ence to failing mental power. Hence the 
growing scorn of his patron’s character, which, 
once respected and feared, he now held in 
small esteem. 

“Mr. Hollingworth is well in health,” said 
Mr. Manners. 

Mark Inglefield detected nothing signifi- 
cant in the tone, and was not in the least 
disturbed. 

“T hope the interview was satisfactory,” 
he said. 

“ Not entirely,” replied Mr. Manners. 

This did produce some slight discomfiture 
in the younger man. 

“T thought,” he remarked, “that every- 
thing was understood, and that it was a 
mere matter of arrangement of practical 
details.” 

“T thought so too,” said Mr. Manners. 
“ Something else, however, has cropped up, 
which needs explanation.” 

“From me?” inquired Mr. Inglefield. 

“From you,” said Mr. Manners. 

All Mark Inglefield’s astuteness came in- 
stantly into play ; no wariness was expressed 
in his face, for the reason that he had com- 
plete control over himself, and on his metal 
was seldom, if ever, to be taken at a disadvan- 


ge. } 
“T am ready to give any explanation that 
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may be required,” he said in a tone of modest | 
assurance. ‘‘ Perhaps it was hardly to be 
expected that an affair of such importance 
could be settled without some trifling 
hitch.” 

It was in his mind to say that the required | 
explanation was nothing that affected his | 
character, but he was prudent enough to | 
arrest the words. No one knew better than | 
himself that this was dangerous ground to 
approach. If anything was to be said upon 
the point it must not come from him. 

“T was not prepared for any hitch,” said 
Mr. Manners. When I visited Mr. Holling- | 
worth this evening I believed that everything | 
would be arranged as you wished.” | 

“And as you wished also,” said Mark | 
Inglefield quickly. 

“Yes ; although my interest in the nego- | 
tiation was naturally less than yours. Do 
not stand, Inglefield ; what we have to say 
to each other will occupy a few minutes.” | 

Mark Inglefield, with inward anxiety and | 
a cheerful exterior, drew a chair to the table 
and waited. 

**Do you love the young lady ?” inquired | 





what might be turned to his advantage ; 
“what you decide upon may affect others as 
well as yourself.” 

“T am corrected ; it may and has.” 

Mark Inglefield inwardly congratulated 
himself. Not a suspicion crossed his mind 
that he and Mr. Manners, in this conten- 
tion, were mentally travelling different roads. 
He was thinking only of his own interests ; 
Mr. Manners was thinking of Kingsley. 

“May I ask,” said Mark Inglefield, 


| “whether Miss Hollingworth was present 


during your interview with her father ?” 

“She was present at no part of it,” replied 
Mr. Manners. 

“Then the difficulty you refer to did not 
spring from her ?” 

“Tt did not.” 

“ Not from you, I hope, sir?” 

“No, not from me.” 

“Surely Mr. Hollingworth raised no ob- 
jection ?” 

“‘ He was not the originator of it.” 

Mark Inglefield took heart of grace. What- 
ever grievance had arisen—and he was too 
wary to demand its nature with any show of 





Mr. Manners. | indignation ; it might lead to the idea that 

“Tf I did not,” replied Mark Inglefield, | he himself was conscious of something blame- 
wondering at the strangeness of the question, | able in his conduct ; it was by far the best to 
“should I desire to marry her ?” | avoid anything that savoured of heat, and to 





“That is scarcely an answer,” observed | 
Mr. Manners. 

And now Mark Inglefield suspected that a | 
battle was impending, and that something | 
serious was coming. | 

“Certainly I love her,” he said. “Is there | 
any doubt of it, and is that the diffi-; 
culty ?” | 

“That is not the difficulty, but it strikes | 
me now as singular that love was never men- 
tioned in the course of the interview.” 

For the life of him Mark Inglefield could 
not help remarking, “I was not aware that 
you were given to sentiment.” 

“Nor am I,” retorted Mr. Manners. “I 
have been all my life a practical man, until 
lately, when life seems to have been valueless 
to me.” 

*T am sorry to hear you say that,” said 
Mark Inglefield, with well-simulated sym- 
pathy. 

“The sentimental view of a question,” con- 
tinued Mr. Manners, “is a view I have always 
ignored. I set my own course, and rightly 
or wrongly, have followed it. Whether it 
has brought me happiness or not affects my- 
self only.” 

“Pardon me for venturing to differ from 


| 





you,” said Mark Inglefield, thinking he saw 





maintain the attitude he had always assumed 
with Mr. Manners—whatever grievance, then, 
had arisen must be purely imaginary, and 
could be easily explained away. 

“‘T await your pleasure,” he said, “‘ and am 
ready, as I have already stated, to give you 
any explanation you require.” 

“The interview between Mr. Hollingworth 
and myself,” said Mr. Manners, his eyes fixed 
upon Mark Inglefield’s face, in which no 
trace of discomposure was visible, “ was 
nearly at an end when a visitor was an- 
nounced. It is not my habit to beat about 
the bush, Inglefield. The name of this visitor 
was Parkinson.” 

Not a muscle in Mark Inglefield’s features 
twitched, although he recognised at once the 
precipice upon which he was standing. 

“Parkinson,” he repeated in a tone of 
unconcern. 

“Do you know a man of that name?” 
asked Mr. Manners. 

“ Parkinson! Parkinson!” said Mark Ingle- 
field, as though searching his memory. “ No. 
I am not acquainted with any man bearing 
that name.” 

“Nor with any woman ?” 

“ Nor with any woman,” replied Mark In- 
glefield coolly. 
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“Tt is only fair that you should be told 
what this man revealed.” 

“Tf it affects me, certainly, though I am 
completely in the dark. The person was 
admitted, then ?” 

“He would not be denied. It appears 
that he has called repeatedly at Mr. Holling- 
worth’s house, with the purpose of seeing 
that gentleman, and he refused to go away 
now without being satisfied.” 

“As you evidently suppose me to be im- 
plicated in the revelation—I adopt your own 
term, sir—he made, I am entitled to ask 
whether he is a gentleman.” 

“ He is a working man.” 

Mark Inglefield leant back in his chair | 
with an air of content, expressing in this 
action a consciousness of complete innocence. 

“T was really beginning to fear,” he said, | 
“that a charge had been brought against 
me by one whose words would have some 
weight.” 

“Mr. Parkinson’s words had considerable 
weight,” said Mr. Manners, “and the tale he 
related was true.” 

“It is not for me to dispute with you, but 
I am all curiosity, sir.” 

*‘ Before I recount the shameful story he 
related, of which you appear ignorant m 

“Of which I am ignorant,” interposed 
Mark Inglefield. 

“Tt is but right,” continued Mr. Manners, 
ignoring the interruption, “that I should 
make reference to a certain understanding 
between ourselves. I refer to the promise I 
gave you to make you my heir.” Mark 
Inglefield caught his breath, and his face 
grew ashade paler. “This promise, in effect, 
as we sit together here to-night, is already 
fulfilled. My will is made out to that end.” 

Mark Inglefield recovered himself. What 
need was there for anxiety? The blow was | 
unexpected and crushing, but he would prove 
himself a clumsy bungler indeed if he were 
unable to parry it. 

“‘T have never had any uneasiness on that 
score, sir,” he said. ‘“ Your promised word 
was sufficient assurance. The trust, the con- 
fidence you reposed in me cannot be shaken 
by false statements.” 

“Tt is not for me to say,” remarked Mr. 
Manners, “at the present juncture, whether 
the statements made by Mr. Parkinson are 
true or false ; but as they stand they affect 
you vitally, so far as worldly circumstances 
go. I do not hold myself bound by my pro- 
mise if I find I have been deceived in you. 
It was given to a man of honour. Prove 
yourself so, and you shall not be disappointed, 














although some small share of my wealth may 
be otherwise bestowed. But I tell you 
frankly that I intend myself, quite apart 
from what you may have to say, to sift this 
man’s story to the bottom, and to come to 
the truth of it. You have not lived with me 
all these years, Inglefield, without knowing 
that when I announce an intention I shall 
carry it out to its end. Mr. Parkinson’s 
story, and other disclosures of which it 
formed the groundwork, have deeply affected 
me, and may have a strong bearing upon the 
small span of life which is yet left to me. 
I am speaking to you openly, because the 
occasion demands it. Quite independent of 
the wrong of which Mr. Parkinson justly 
complains, there are matters of which I in- 
tend to speak to you. Shall we go into them 
to-night, or would you prefer to defer their 
consideration till the morning ?” 

“To-night, sir, to-night,” exclaimed Mark 
Inglefield, with an exhibition of great indig- 
nation. “I could not sleep until I have 
removed from your mind the unjust sus- 
picions which have been planted there by a 
man who is an utter stranger to me.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


MARK INGLEFIELD’S assumption of virtu- 
ous indignation would have been supplanted 
by a feeling of veritable consternation, had he 
been aware of what was passing through the 
mind of his patron. Mr. Manners owed it 
to himself, and was fully determined, to jay 
bare the naked truth of Mr. Parkinson’s 
story ; but, true or false, it was of small im- 
portance to him, in comparison with the 
feelings which had been aroused within him 
by the description which Mr. Parkinson had 
given of Kingsley and Nansie. He had pro- 
mised to make Mark Inglefield his heir, and 
if this man succeeded in freeing himself from 


| the charge which had been laid against him, 


the promise should be fulfilled. But he had not 
pledged himself to leave Inglefield the whole 
of his property. There was enough and to 
spare for ample provision for the son he had 
discarded, and to whom now, at the eleventh 
hour, his heart was turning. He had never 
entertained any strong affection for Inglefield. 
In the early days of their association he had 
endeavoured to acquire a feeling of sentiment 
towards Inglefield, in order that the aliena- 
tion between himself and Kingsley should be 
complete and irrevocable, but Inglefield was 
not gifted with the qualities to win such an 
affection. Failing this, he and Mr. Manners 


travelled together more as ordinary acquaint- 
ances than warm friends ; and as time wore 
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on the opportunity of drawing them closer | 
together was lost. 

“We will first,” said Mr. Manners, “ dis- 
pose, as far as we can, of the wrongs of 
which Mr, Parkinson complains. I say as 
far as we can, because I wish you to dis- 
tinctly understand that I intend myself to 
investigate the matter.” 

“T understand so, sir,” said Mark Ingle- 
field, inwardly cursing Mr. Manners for his 
obstinacy. 

“You should be glad that I have resolved 
upon this course. Declaring yourself inno- 
cent, as you do, the result should more com- 
pletely exonerate you. In which case Mr. 
Hollingworth will doubtless adhere to the 
alliance which I went to his house to-night 
to complete.” 

“Otherwise he will not ?” 

‘“ Otherwise he will not,” said Mr. Manners. 
“Would you like to hear the words he 
uttered with respect to you?” 

“Tt will be best,” said Mark Inglefield. 

“Mr. Parkinson’s story being told, he left 
the house, and Mr. Hollingworth and I re- 
mained in conference for a few minutes. It 
was then that Mr. Hollingworth said, ‘It 
remains for your nephew, Mr. Inglefield, to 
clear himself from this foul charge. If he 
cannot do so, he has played the part of an 
infamous scoundrel.’ Strong words, Ingle- 
field.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mark Inglefield, “and that 
they should be used towards me fills me with 
indignation and amazement.” 

“Innocent, your feelings are justifiable, 
and you will find Mr. Hollingworth ready to 
make amends. In what he said I fully con- 
curred. I will explain as briefly as possible 
the matter of which Mr. Parkinson complains. 
He is a working man, living in the east of 
London. He has one child, a young woman 
named Mary.” Mr. Manners paused ; Mark 
Inglefield never winced. ‘This daughter, it 
appears,” continued Mr. Manners, “has fallen 
a victim to the designs of a scoundrel. She 
fled from her home at this scoundrel’s instiga- 
tion, who, wearying of her, deserted: her and 
left her, ruined and penniless, to die or 
pursue her life of shame.” 

“Tt is not at all an unusual story,” said 
Mark Inglefield, apparently listening to the 
narrative with great interest, “but I fail to 
see its relation with me.” 

“Had it not been,” continued Mr. Man- 
ners, “for the kindness of a lady who, 
according to Mr. Parkinson, is universally 
beloved for her goodness of heart, the 





unhappy girl, driven to despair, would 





probably have committed suicide, but this 
lady——-” 

“ Lady, sir ?” interrupted Mark Inglefield, 
noting with curiosity a certain emphasis of 
tenderness which, unconsciously to himself, 
Mr. Manners put upon the word. 

“T said a lady, although she is as poor as 
those among whom she lives.” 

* Ah,” sneered Mark Inglefield, “a piece 
of working man’s claptrap, introduced for 
the purpose of imposing upon your benevo- 
lence.” 

“T am not noted for benevolence,” said 
Mr. Manners dryly; “it would not have 
been to my discredit had I been more charit- 
able in my career.” 

Mark Inglefield stared at his patron. This 
was a new phase in the rich man’s character, 
and, with his altered demeanour, for which 
Inglefield could discover no explicable reason, 
boded changes. Still he did not lose his 
self-possession. 

“Of every twenty who beg of you,” he 
said, ‘‘ nineteen are rank imposters.” 

“ Possibly ; but that does not affect our 
present business. The lady I refer to stepped 
In at a critical moment, nursed the poor girl 
and brought her to reason, and finally suc- 
ceeded in reconciling her father with her, 
who received her again in his home.” 

“ Ah!” thought Mark Inglefield, “‘ Mary is 
at home, then. I shall know where to find 
her.” Aloud he said, “ Why do you pause, 
sir }” 

“I supposed you were about to speak,” 
replied Mr. Manners. 

“No. Iwas only thinking that this Mr. 
Parkinson was not a bad sort of fellow.” 

“ Because of his reconcilement with his 
only child,” asked Mr. Manners, “ who not 
only offended, but disgraced him ?” 

“Yes, because of that,” said Mark Ingle- 
field. 

“It speaks well for him ?” 

“ Yes.” Almost upon the utterance of the 
word there came to Mark Inglefield the 
recollection of the estrangement between 
Mr. Manners and his only child; and now 
there occurred to him that behind this story 
of Mary Parkinson there lay something which 
might be of almost equal consequence to his 
prospects. Ail the cunning forces of his 
nature took array within him, and stood on 
the alert for the protection of their wily 
master. The affair was beginning to assume 
amore serious aspect. Well, he was prepared 
to battle with it. 

“T am pleased to hear your opinion, Ingle- 
field,” said Mr. Manners ; “it coincides with 
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mine.” (“I was right,” thought Inglefield.) | « Surely,” he said, “upon such evidence 
“The daughter, however,” pursued Mr. Man- | you do not accuse me ?” 

ners, “again in her home, was most unhappy, “T accuse no one. I must not forget to 
from a cause which her father had not sus- | inform you that when Mr. Parkinson found 











pected. He set a watch upon her, to dis- | 
cover the cause of her unhappiness, and soon 
found that he was threatened by another 
disgrace. 
questioned his daughter, and pressed her to 
give him the name of her betrayer. She 


field ; “staunch girl! I am safe.”) ‘Mr. 
Parkinson was not the kind of man, with 
this additional disgrace hanging over him, 
to rest contented with his daughter’s refusal, 


and he adopted the extreme measure of | 


breaking open his daughter's box, in which 
he found the portrait of a man, a stranger to 
him. On the back of this portrait a name was 
written.” (Mark Inglefield smiled placidly. 
“T never gave her a portrait of myself,” he 
thought, “though she begged often for one. 
Nor has she a scrap of my writing to bring 
against me. You were ever prudent, Mark. 
You will get over this difficulty, have no 
fear.”) Mr. Manners had observed the placid 
smile, but he made no comment on it. “It 
happened that the name written on the back 
of the picture has just been brought into 
prominence, and with this double clue in his 
possession Mr. Parkinson sought, and after 
some difficulty obtained, an interview with 
Mr. Hollingworth, in which he told the story 
I have narrated to you. Are you curious to 
learn the reason of his desire to speak with 
Mr. Hollingworth ?” 

“Tt would be strange,” said Mark Ingle- 
field, “if I were not interested in anything 
concerning a family with which I hope to be 
soon connected by marriage.” 

“Mr. Parkinson accused Mr. Hollingworth’s 
son, Richard, who has just won his election, 
of being Mary Parkinson’s betrayer. Shocked 
at the charge, Mr. Hollingworth demanded 
some better proof than Mr. Parkinson’s bare 
word, and the wronged father produced it. 
He handed the portrait he had found in his 
daughter’s box to Mr. Hollingworth, and 
stated how it had come into his possession. 
The name written on the back of the photo- 
graph was Richard Hollingworth.” 

‘ In whose writing ?” asked Mark Ingle- 
eld. 

“In Mary Parkinson’s. But the portrait 
was not that of Richard Hollingworth.” 

“ Whose then, sir ?” 

“ Yours.” 

Mark Inglefield started, and could have 
lashed himself for this exhibition of surprise. 








the portrait he forced from his daughter the 
confession that it was that of her betrayer, 
who had the audacity and the infamy to 


Maddened by this discovery, he | present himself to her under the guise of a 
| friend. Mr. Richard Hollingworth was your 
| friend. 
refused.” (“Good girl!” thought Mark Ingle- | 


Inglefield, I have purposely used 
these two strong words, ‘infamy’ and ‘ auda- 
city.’ Do you agree with me that such con- 
duct on the part of any man was audacious 
and infamous ?” 

‘“‘T agree with you entirely,” replied Mark 
Inglefield, who, although he felt as if he was 
being caught in a trap, still spoke in a calm 
voice, and was busily casting about for ways 
and means to get out of it. ‘“ But I repeat, 
you would surely not accuse—nay, not only 
accuse, but convict me upon such evidence ?” 

“T have already told you that I accuse no 
one ; still less would I convict without ab- 
solute proof. Still a little more remains to 
be told of this shameful story. Mr. Holling- 
worth, upon seeing the portrait, indignantly 
defended his son, whose prospects of a public, 
honourable career would have been blasted 
had he been dragged into the courts, charged 
with a crime so vile, and he made the pro- 
mise to Mr. Parkinson that if it should be 
proved that Richard Hollingworth was the 
betrayer, the young gentleman should make 
the girl the only reparation in the power of 
an honourable man.” 

* Marry her 9” 

“That was his undoubted meaning.” 

“Tt was a convenient promise,” said Mark 
Inglefield, with easy assurance. “Had the 
portrait been that of his son he would not 
have made it. Mr. Hollingworth is a man 
of the world.” 

“There is no need for us to discuss that 
point. Your remark does you no credit, 
Inglefield.” 

“Tt was founded, sir,” said Mark Inglefield, 
in a tone of respectful deference, “upon a 
knowledge of Mr. Hollingworth’s character.” 

“ Mr. Hollingworth would not thank you 
for that.” 

“Possibly not. Still I speak as a man of 
the world, as you know me to be, and as you 
are yourself. A man’s experience must count 
in such matters. Is your story ended, sir?” 

“Very nearly. When I left Mr. Holling- 
worth he expressed the intention of writing 
to you to-night, to the effect that your visits 
to his house must cease until you have 
cleared yourself. You will receive his letter 
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in the morning. Mr. Parkinson also said | 


something with which you should be made 
acquainted. He said you had ruined his 
daughter’s life, and he made the solemn de- 
claration that he would ruin yours if it cost | 
him the last drop of his blood.” 

“He knows my name, then ?” 

“He does not. Neither Mr. Hollingworth | 
nor I enlightened him.” 

“That was only fair to me, sir. My good 
reputation is as dear to me as any man’s. All 
the time you have known me there has been 
nothing dishonourable laid to my charge.” 

“I know of nothing, Inglefield; but | 
then our courses have lain somewhat apart. | 
There should certainly in our relations 
have been a closer confidence. However, 
all that is past, and it is not given to. 
us to recall our actions. Now that we are | 
speaking together openly and frankly there 
must be no reservations. 
dicated to you the course I have resolved 


upon with respect to the story of Mary | 


Parkinson. I have pledged myself to assist | 
him in obtaining justice, and you know | 
that I shall keep my word. Let me tell you | 
that there appears to be something strange | 
in your attitude on this question.” 

“What do you expect of me? I can | 
afford to treat with quiet scorn the accu- 
sation which you seem to favour against 
me. ”» 


“You are still on the wrong tack—a sur- | 


prise to me in a man of so much intelligence. | 
I expected from you something more than 
general statements.” 

“Tf you would put direct questions to 
me,” said Mark Inglefield, who all this time 
was in serious mental debate with himself, 
“JT should cease from unconsciously offend. 
ing you. I owe you much, sir, and all my 
future prospects depend upon you. Recog- 
nising and acknowledging this, it would be 


the height of folly in me to disappoint you | 


in any way; but I repeat, I am in the dark 
as to what you expect from me.’ 

“You would prefer that I should ask | 
straight questions ?” 

“Tt is my wish.” 

“T will do so. You are now acquainted 
with the disgraceful story which has caused | 


I have plainly in- | 


indirectly, connected with the wrong of 
which Mr. Parkinson complains ¢” 

“T deny it emphatically.” Mark Inglefield 
| said it boldly, and met Mr. Manners’ gaze 

unflinchingly. 

“That is plain speaking,” said Mr. Man- 

ners. “You must pardon me if I widen the 

matter a little. It is far from my wish to 
| | pry into your private concerns, but to some 
extent they affect me.” 

“You have every right to inquire into 
| them,” said Mark Inglefield, and now that 
| he was launched on a “full tide of deceit and 
| treachery, determined to over-ride every 
obstacle and to overcome every danger, 
there was nothing in his voice or manner to 
which the most suspicious person could take 
| exception. “ Every action in my life is open 
for your inspection.” 

“The man who has wronged Mr. Parkin- 
son’s daughter presented himself to her 
under a false name. She may have done 
the same to him.” 

“TI understand what you mean, sir,” said 
Mark Inglefield, not giving Mr. Manners 
time to finish, “and I declare, upon my 
| honour as a gentleman, that there lives not 

| @ woman in the world who can complain of 
wrong at my hands. Is that sufficiently 
| comprehensive, sir?” 

“So far as Mary Parkinson is concerned,” 
replied Mr. Manners, “it covers the whole 
| ground, although it does not clear up the 
| mystery.” 

“What is it that remains to be cleared ? 
| Is not my word of honour as a gentleman 
of more weight than the false statements of 
a shallow, ignorant woman ¢” 

“You are speaking with unnecessary 
heat,” said’ Mr. Manners, calmly. “In a 
few hours, by a very simple process, the 
matter can be settled. To-morrow morning 
you will accompany me to Mr. Parkinson’s 
| home—I have the address—and there, face 
| to face with him and his daughter, you will 
be able in a moment to convince them how 
you have been maligned. ‘ 

“Surely, sir,” remonstrated Mark Ingle- 
| field, to whom this proposal brought a feel- 
ing ‘of consternation, “you do “not really 
mean to drag both yourself and me person- 








both Mr. Hollingworth and myself to assume | ally into this disgraceful affair ?” 


an attitude towards you for which we shall | | 
fully atone if we are satisfied there are no asked Mr. Manners. 


grounds for it. You donot know any person, | 
male or female, bearing the name of Par- | 
kinson ?” 

“T do not.” 


“Do you deny that you are, directly or | cation. At the present moment you are 


“What can you find to object in it?” 

“T have pledged my- 
self to sift the matter to the bottom, and I 
am not the man to depart from my word. 


| The course I propose is an honourable course, 


| and the result must be your complete vindi- 
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under suspicion ; you cannot wish to remain 
so. Of course, Inglefield, I cannot compel 
you to accompany me. If you refuse i 

Mr. Manners paused, but the uncompleted 
sentence was sufficiently comprehensive. 
Thus driven, there was no alternative before 
Mark Inglefield than to ery with great 
warmth, 

“T do not refuse.” 

* You will accompany me ?” 

Yes, sir, willingly, as you attach so much 
importance to it.” 

“T attach the most serious importance to 
it. We will start at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, and will go by train. To drive 
there would attract notice, which it is my 
desire, for more reasons than one, to avoid. 
It is agreed, then ?” 

“Yes, sir, it is agreed.” 

“There is an aspect of this unfortunate 
affair,” said Mr. Manners, “which seems 
not to have occurred to you.” 

** What is it, sir?” asked Mark Inglefield, 
whose inward perturbation was not lessened 
by the continuance of the conversation. 

“Think, Inglefield. I would prefer that 

it should come from you, instead of from 
me.” 
“T can think of nothing,” said Mark In- 
glefield, speaking now with sincere ingenu- 
ousness. “So far as I can see, we have 
threshed it completely out.” 

“Take a moment or two to consider. I 
am really anxious that it should occur to 

ou.” 

Mark Inglefield pondered, but so entirely 
engrossed was he by the main issue—which 
now, indeed, he recognised was vital to his 
prospects—that there was no room in his 
mind for small side issues. He found him- 
self incapable of wresting his thoughts from 
the one grand point—how was he to avoid 
this personal meeting with Mary Parkinson 
in the presence of her father and Mr. 
Manners ? 

“T can think of nothing,” he said pre- 
sently. 

“Then I must remind you,” said Mr. 
Manners, coldly, “that Mary Parkinson has 
your portrait in her possession.” 

“True, sir, true,” exclaimed Mark Ingle- 
field. ‘How could it have escaped me ? 
And now that you have reminded me, I be- 
lieve you said that the girl herself unblush- 
ingly proclaimed that the portrait was that 
of her betrayer.” He said this glibly; a 
plan was forming in his mind by which he 
could avert the threatened danger. 

“She proclaimed it,” responded Mr. Man- 





| 





ners, ‘so Mr. Parkinson informed me, but I 
do not think I said she proclaimed it un- 
blushingly ; I had no warranty for saying 
so.” 

‘The expression is mine, and fits the case; 
she has trumped up the story, very likely at 
the instigation of her accomplice.” 

“Tf that is so he proves himself a clumsy 
scoundrel. Your statements established, 
Inglefield, you must bring this man to jus- 
tice. It is a conspiracy to ruin you, there- 
fore a criminal offence.” 

“You may depend,” said Mark Inglefield 
vivaciously—his plan was formed, and he 
was certain of success—“that I shall not 
allow the scoundrel to escape me.” 

“We will dismiss the matter for to-night,” 
said Mr. Manners; “be sure that you are 
ready at eleven in the morning. And now I 
wish to speak to you upon another matter.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Inglefield, and 
thought, “What is the old fool going to 
bring forward now ?” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


“JT TOLD you,” said Mr. Manners, “that 
the matter we have left is one vital to your 
interests. The matter we are now approach- 
ing is vital to mine.” 

“JT am sure, sir,” said Inglefield, wonder- 
ing, ‘anything I can do to serve you——” 

“The truth will serve me, nothing less. 
How long is it since you saw my son 
Kingsley ¢” 

“ A great many years,” replied Inglefield, 
with a fainting heart. 

Here was another unforeseen danger threat- 
ening him, for there was nothing of harshness 
or severity in Mr. Manners’ voice; it was, 
indeed, gentie and tender. 

“How long since you have heard of him?” 

“Nearly as long. I never corresponded 
with him, you know. It was enough for me 
that he offended and deceived you—you, the 
best of men and fathers!” 

Mr. Manners gazed at Mark Inglefield in 
surprise. This reference to himself as the 
best of men and fathers was new to him, and 
from such a quarter quite unexpected. 

“T do not deserve your good opinion,” he 
said ; “I am not the best of men, and have 
not been the best of fathers.” 

“Let others judge,” murmured Inglefield. 

“They would condemn me, but not more 
strongly than I condemn myself.” 

“Why do you agitate yourself, sir?” said 
Inglefield. ‘The affair is dead and buried 
long ago. You have no cause for reproach.” 

“Tt is because I have true cause for re- 
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proach that I am tortured now. 
may be buried, but they do not die. 
live to bear after-fruit.” 

He leant his head upon his hand, and a 
thought flashed suddenly into Mark Ingle- 
field’s mind. 

“The past has been recalled to you, sir,” 
he said, in a tone of false commiseration, “in 
some special way.” 

“ Yes, Inglefield.” 

“Through this Mr. Parkinson?” asked 
Inglefield. 

“Yes, through him.” 

“ Ah,” cried Inglefield, “then these men 
are acquainted with each other.” 

“These men?” repeated Mr. Manners, in 
inquiry. 

“Mr. Parkinson and your son,” replied 
Inglefield, somewhat confused by the ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, they are acquainted with each 
other.” 

“Then it is him, your son,” exclaimed 
Inglefield, starting to his feet with a show of 
passion which was not entirely simulated, “I 
have to thank for the vile accusation which 
has been brought against me! It is him I 
have to thank for blackening my character! 
And it is by these means that he, after all 
these years, endeavours to supplant me in 
your respect !” 

“ Restrain yourself,” said Mr. Manners. 
“You are doing Kingsley an injustice. With 
what has passed between us he has nothing 
whatever to do.” 

“Then how comes it, sir,” demanded 
Inglefield, speaking still with violence, “that 
this Mr. Parkinson, this sham working-man 
—oh, I know them, sir; they trade upon the 
term, and twist it artfully to their own ad- 
vantage—how comes it, I ask, that this 
Parkinson visited Mr. Hollingworth with 
this trumped-up story while you were with 
that gentleman? Why, the plot is as clear 
to me asthe sun! I seeit all. The shame- 
less villains !” 

“Stop, Inglefield,” said Mr. Manners 
sternly ; “I will not allow you to brand my 
son with such an epithet. Recall it.” 

“ At your bidding, yes, sir. But none the 
less am I amazed that you should permit 
yourself to be duped by such a barefaced, 
superficial trick.” 

“How was it possible,” asked Mr. Man- 
ners, “that Mr. Parkinson knew that I was 
with Mr. Hollingworth when he called ?” 
“How was it possible, sir? There was no 





Wrongs | difficulty in ascertaining a fact so simple. It 


They | 


belongs to the deep-laid plot by which my 
enemies hope to ruin me.” 

“Once more I tell you,” said Mr. Manners, 
“that the expectations I have held out to 
you shall be fulfilled to your satisfaction, if 
you clear yourself of the charge in relation 
to Mary Parkinson. Be wise, Inglefield ; I 
am not a man to be lightly trifled with, 
especially at a time like this, when you can 
see I am deeply moved. Whether Mary 
Parkinson’s story affects you or not, it is a 
true story ; there is no room for doubt ; and 
the introduction of my son’s name into it 
was not premeditated.” 

“ What is it you wish of me ?” asked Ingle- 
field, seating himself sullenly. 

‘Some assistance in recalling what I learnt 
from your lips with respect to my son and 
his wife.” 

“ Well, sir, I am bound to obey you, though 
the subject is intensely painful to me.” 

“How much more painful must it be to 
me when I have heard that which leads me 
to doubt the justice of an act which con- 
demned my son to a life of privation ?” 

“ What you have heard from Mr. Parkin- 
son to-night, sir ?” 

‘Yes, from Mr. Parkinson. Inglefield, I 
remember that you spoke of the lady who 
won Kingsley’s love as an artful, designing 
woman. If I am exaggerating, correct me.’ 

“T certainly said little in her favour,” re- 
plied Mark Inglefield sullenly and ungra- 
ciously. There could have been no more un- 
welcome topic than this, and it was broached 
at a time when all his attention and skill 
were required to ward off impending ruin. 
It proved that he was a man of infinite re- 
source that two such blows, dealt at once and 
so unexpectedly, did not completely con- 
found him. 

“You must be a great deal more explicit 
with me, Inglefield,” said Mr. Manners 
“You said nothing in her favour.” 

‘Well, sir, if you will have it so.” 

Mr. Manners frowned. “It is not as I 
would have it; it is or is not the truth.” 

“T have no intention of denying it ;” and 
here came a cunning stroke. ‘Consider, sir. 


Is it not natural that I should be to some 
extent unbalanced by what has trans- 
pired ?” 

“Yes, it is natural, Inglefield, and I will 
excuse much, But I must have plain answers 
to my questions, or I shall ask you nothing 
further.” 

















THREE LAY HYMNISTS OF OUR TIME. 
By rue Rev. W. GARRETT HORDER, 


Eprror or “THe Poezrts’ Binzer,” Ere. 


II.—THOMAS HORNBLOWER GILL. 


we COWPER, in his “Table | 
Talk,” says that Nature seldom— 
“ Vouchsafes to man a poet’s just pretence— 
Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought, 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought ; 
Fancy that from the bow that spans the sky 
Brings colours dipp’d in heaven that never die ; 


A soul exalted above earth, a mind 
Skill’d in the characters that form mankind. 
> . 


’Twere new indeed to see a bard all fire, 

Touch’d with a coal from heav’n assume the lyre, 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung, 
With more than mo: music on his tongue, 
That He who died below and reigns above, 
Inspires the song, and that His name is Love.” 

If such characteristics be rare in the poet, 
they are still more rare in the hymnist. It 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
name a hymnist in whom such transcendent 
qualities are united. I am far from saying 
that the subject of the present sketch com- 
bines them all, but many of them he cer- 
tainly does, notably fervency, freedom, 
fluency of thought. These are the promi- 
nent elements in the hymns of Mr. T. H. 
Gill. Indeed, before I made his personal 
acquaintance or knew anything of his spiri- 
tual history, I was struck with the freedom 
and yet the fervency of his song, the breadth 
of his thought and yet the truly evangelical 
tone which permeated it. This was a puzzle 
to me, and in my first interview with him I 
expressed my surprise. The story of his 
life which he then narrated to me, at once 
removed the mystery from my mind, as it 
will do from that of others who may have 
read his hymns with a similar perplexity. 

He was born at Birmingham on the 10th 
February, 1819, and educated at the well- 
known King Edward’s Grammar School in 
that town under Dr. Jeune, who afterwards 
became Bishop of Peterborough. He took a 
distinguished place in the school, and would 
have passed thence to the University of Ox- 
ford but that conscientious religious scruples 
prevented him subscribing to the Articles of 
the Church of England, without which the 
University could not then be entered. This 
led to his becoming for the rest of his life a 
student-recluse, giving himself up chiefly to 
classical and historical studies. Such a life 
has been, of course, singularly devoid of out- 
ward incident. All that can be chronicled 
is connected with the production and publi- 
cation of his various works. The real in- 





terest of his life centres, however, in the | 





singular and almost unique influences which 


| have combined to form his character and de- 


termine his thinking. Here is to be found 
the true clue to the strange combination of 
breadth of thought with the fervency and 
evangelical character of his hymns. He was 
trained in the Priestley school of Unitarian- 
ism, which had its headquarters in his native 
town, where Dr. Priestley exercised his 
ministry. Later in life a breath of warm 
evangelical feeling passed over him. This 
was clearly connected with and largely fos- 
tered by an acquaintance with the hymns 
and lyrics of Dr. Watts, of whom he is an 
ardent admirer. If I understand him rightly, 
he came of an earlier Puritan stock, al- 
though his immediate ancestors fell under 
the influence of Unitarianism, in which he 
was brought up. Indeed, he calls himself a 
Puritan of the Puritans, and when he would 
describe himself more fully, ‘‘ an Emersonian 
Puritan!” The careful reader of his hymns 
will discern the freshness and freedom from 
restraint so characteristic of the Unitarian 
school of thought, and the fervour and pas- 
sionate devotion to Christ observable in 
Puritan circles. These two distinctive fea- 
tures of his hymns—features so rarely com- 
bined—are fully accounted for by his an- 
cestry and training. The late Dr. Freeman 
Clarke, of America, used to call him, “A 
more intellectual Charles Wesley.” This is 
a little too eulogistic, but on the whole a 
happy description, since there is in his 
hymns much of the fire of the great Methodist 
singer, and an intellectual vigour and 
subtlety of thought which are only here and 
there to be found in the hymns of Charles 
Wesley, to whom, however, he is not equal 
in foree and directness of diction. Those 
who may desire to gain a fuller insight into 
the spiritual history of this remarkable 
hymnist will find much of his thought and 
feeling reflected in the Life he has written 
of his friend Franklin Howorth, who passed 
through an experience very like to his own. 
The volume was published in 1883 under 
the title, “The Triumph of Christ. Me- 
morials of Franklin Howorth. By T. H. 
Gill.” This seems to me a kind of oblique 
biography of himself. 

Besides this he has published: “The For- 
tunes of Faith, or Church and State,” a 
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poem of considerable length, with much of 
the fire of youth, against Church Establish- 


ment (1841). “The Anniversary ; poems 


in commemoration of great men and great | 


events” (1858). “The Golden Chain of 
Praise” (1869). “The Papal Drama; an 
Historical Essay” (1866). ‘ Luther’s Birth- 
day ”—Hymns (1883). 
He is now engaged on “ A History of the 
Germans,” which he scarcely expects to finish. 
He also edited the second Hymn Book issued 
by the late George Dawson, of Birmingham. 
Altogether he has written about two hun- 
dred hymns. One hundred and sixty-five of 


these are contained in “The Golden Chain | 


of Praise;” about thirty have not yet 
been published. His friend, Dr. R. W. Dale, 
of Birmingham, is a great admirer of his 
hymns, and introduced no less than forty to 
his collection called “The English Hymn 
Book.” Half that number were included in 
“The Baptist Hymnal,” eleven in my own 
“Congregational Hymns,” and the same 
number in Dr. Martineau’s “Hymns of 
Praise and Prayer;” whilst in Dr. Oden- 
heimer and F. M. Bird’s “Songs of the 
Spirit ” there are twenty-three, one of these 
—“Lord God, by whom all change is 
wrought”—having been written for that 
work. Up to the present time and with one 
exception—“ O mean may seem this house of 
clay ”—his hymns have been confined to col- 
lections used in the Free Churches, which 
desire suggestiveness of thought, and rely 
for the deepening of spiritual life more upon 
the power of truth over the mind than upon 
outward ritual. Butin all the Free Churches 
they are becoming increasingly known and 
valued. The following are the most popular: 
—‘“O mean may seem this house of clay,” 
“Our double kindred to Emmanuel,” as sug- 
gested by “The second man was the Lord 
from heaven,” and “As we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly.” 


“O mean may seem this house of clay, 
Yet ’twas the Lord’s abode ; 
Our feet may mourn this thorny way, 
Yet here Immanuel trod. 


“ This fleshly robe the Lord did wear, 
This watch the Lord did keep, 
These burdens sore the Lord did bear, 
T tears the Lord did weep. 


‘Our very frailty brings us near 
Unto the Lord of heaven ; 
To Gack Sins grief, to every tear, 
Such glory strange is given. 


robe alone 
Shall link us, , to thee ; 
only in the tear and moan 
Shall the dear kindred be - 


“But not this flesh} 
Not 





“ We shall be reckoned for Thine own, 
Because Thy heaven we share, 
Because we sing around Thy throne, 


And Thy er raiment wear. 
> a os 
, our life to live, 


| “O mighty 

To ma e our earth divine : 

O mighty Lares, Thy a to give, 
And our life to Thin: 


“ Yes, nee the gift and marvellous 
y Thee received and given ! 
then tosteas woe and death for us, 
And we receive Thy heaven.” 


“Our God! Our God! Thou shinest here,” 
is a noble hymn, suggested by the words of 
John Milton, “The power of Thy grace is 
not passed away with the primitive times, as 
‘fond and faithless men imagine, but Thy 
| kingdom is near at hand, and Thou standing 
at the door.” This is one of his finest and 
most characteristic hymns. 


‘Our God! our God! Thou shinest here, 
Thine own this latter A 
To us Thy radiant steps ap 
We watch Thy pons ten naa ay. 


“ Thou tookest once our flesh ; Thy face 
Fes aeneh eneeetee Glee he 
e ugh each age new of grace 
Still make Thy glory known. 


“* Not only olden ages felt 
The presence of the Lord ; 
Not only with the fathers dwelt 
Thy Spirit and Thy word. 


* Doth not the Spirit still descend 
And bring the heavenly fire ? 
Doth not He still aay ¢ Church extend, 
And waiting souls inspire ? 


—_ Holy Ghost! in us arise ; 
e this Thy mighty hour! 
ass wake Thy willing Je wise 
To know Thy day wer ! 
“Pour down Thy fire in us to low 
Thy might in us to dw 


gain Thy works of wonder a 
Thy blesséd secrets tell ! 


* Bear us aloft, more 

On Thy celestia 

And grant us grace to nek and long 
For our returning King. 


pea. more strong, 


“He draweth near, He standeth by, 
He fills our eyes, our ear 8; 
; Come, King of grace,’ Thy people cry, 
And bring the glorious years!’” 


Mr. Gill is a passionate lover of nature, 
upon which he looks with most religious 
gaze, finding therein “parables of God,” as 
will be seen in the beautiful hymn “The Wit- 
ness of Earth to Heaven.” 


“ What sweetness on Thine earth doth dwell! 
How precious, pow dh these gifts of Thine! 
Yet sweeter messages thi 
These earnests of delights divine. 
ore t. par faired 


Yes! glory out of ‘glory breaks, 
han ven ; 
Each gift a poh che promise o> 





Thine earth doth prophesy of heaven. 
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“These mighty hills we joy to climb, 
These happy streams we wander by, 
Reveal the eternal hills sublime— 
Of God’s own river prophesy. 


“These odours blest, these gracious flowers, 
These sweet sounds that around us rise, 
Give tidings of the heavenly bowers, 
Prelude angelic harmonies. 


“These vernal hours, what news they bring! 
What tidings these bright summers tell! 
They fore-announce the eternal spring, 
Foreshow the Light Ineffable. 


‘Lord, from Thy gifts to Thee we rise, 
But with more strength we soar above, 
Upon these glorious hecies, 
These earnests of Thy dearer love.” 


His New Year’s Hymn strikes a new and 
quite original note, and is full of life and 
tenderness. 


“Break, new-born year, on glad eyes break! 
Melodious voices move! 
On, rolling Time! thou canst not make 
The Father cease to love. 


“The parted year had tee feet ; 
The Saviour still doth stay : 
The New Year comes; but, Spirit sweet, 
Thou goest not away. 


“ Our hearts in tears may oft run o’er ; 
But, Lord, Thy smile still beams ; 
Our sins are swelling evermore ; 
But pardoning grace still streams. 


due bounds, save in exceptional cases, by a 
taste singularly pure and chaste. (3.) Often 
there is to be noticed a happy adaptation of 
metre and rhythm to the subject of the hymn. 
In some cases the tune gave birth to the 
hymn. Mr. Gill is only kept from reaching 
the very highest place as a hymnist by too 
great subtlety of thought and expression. 
This renders many of his hymns more suit- 
able for private reading than public praise. 
The value of Mr. Gill’s hymns is largely 
due to the fact to which he calls attention in 
the preface to “‘ The Golden Chain of Praise,” 
that they enshrine the spiritual experience 
of their author. To this is due their living 
force. They are not the product of the 
mere thinker or rhymer, but of one impelled 
by great spiritual impulses. Mr. Gill rarely, 
if ever, writes unless moved thereto by what 
he does not hesitate to call “inspiration.” 
In an extract from an unpublished autobio- 
graphy which he has been good enough to 
communicate to me, he says, “I fully believe 
in tides of song which we cannot command 
and cannot restrain ; in seasons of inspiration 
which come and go, not at our bidding; 
wherein the soul, in the fullest possession 





“Lord! from this year more service win, 
More glory, more delight! 
O make its hours less sad with sin, 
Its days with Thee more bright! 


“Then we may bless its precious things 
If earthly cheer should come, 
Or gladsome mount on angel wings 
If Thou shouldst take us home.” 


Space will not permit me to give further 


and happiest exercise of all its powers, is yet 
borne along by a power beyond itself. More 


| than twice or thrice have I been borne along 


on such a tide; I have known three or four 
such seasons, and have vainly striven to pro- 
long them. Then, hymns have streamed 
forth day after day, week after week ; not 
without the diligent co-operation of all my 








illustrations. These will suffice to show that | powers, but with their unforced, free, glad- 
Mr. Gill, lover and student of Dr. Watts | some, almost unconscious co-operation. At 
though he be, is, to use Goethe’s distinction, | other times I have set myself to write hymns, 
no mere echo, but a voice expressive of | and with some effort have accomplished the 
thought and feeling at once distinctly his | task; but the task was not worth accom- 





own. His hymns, as to their substance, | Plishing—the song had no life, no power, no 


seem to me marked by the following cha- 
racteristics :—(1.) A remarkable absence of, 


glow. 
“These seasons of inspiration had their 


and even opposition to, all antique and | rise in some high and happy ecstasy of the 
sacerdotal ideas of Christianity, being rather soul, in some new revelation of spiritual 


filled with the conviction that the Spirit of 
God is working as widely and as mightily 
now as in the first age of the Church’s history. 
(2.) A keen and searching discernment be- 
tween the spirit and letter of the Gospel ; 
and (3.) By often really profound thought on 
Scripture themes. As to their style, I may 
notice: (1.) A certain quaintness of expres- 
sion, reminding the reader of George Wither 
or John Mason, but rendered clearer by his 


study and appreciation of Dr. Watts.  (2.) | 


Great warmth of feeling, leading to the use 
of very expressive epithets, but kept within 


| 
| 


trust, in some ascent of the spirit into a 
diviner region ; on one occasion in the con- 
currence of a bright outward experience with 
|a blessed inward stir. Each new burst of 
grace was attended by a fresh stream of song. 
Between these seasons I have now and then 
produced a strain, not without worth, but 
these gushes of song lay apart from the great 
| tides whereof I have spoken.” 

Here lies the secret of Mr. Gill’s power— 
moved himself as he produced his hymns, 
_ they move others to fresher and more spiritual 

worship. 








SACRED Book! where we behold 
What prophets longed to see ; 
Where looking, we our bondage lose 
And find our liberty. 


Once men beheld their nature-face 
Upon thy sacred page, 

And learnt how weak the strongest are, 
How foolish, wisest age. 


Once, as within a glass, they saw 
Children alone of earth ; 

Now we behold one life to which 
All Heaven has given birth. 


That face that shone on Moses’ face, 
Kindling its fire divine, 

Now shines in Jesus’ loveliness 

Upon that page of thine. 


TO THE BIBLE. 








His pitying eyes, His wondrous voice, 
The spotless ways He trod, 
Betray what never was in man 


And only is in God. 


By Him I stand on Pisgah’s mount 
Seeing for evermore 

The light upon the countenance 
Which angel hosts adore. 


Until I reach His side, I tread 
Deserts of want and strife ; 

Beyond, I see sweet Canaan fields 
And full eternal life : 


The distant goal, the home, the rest 
Which desert pilgrims find ; 

And understand how God has led 

The wanderings of mankind. 











Patience which Moses never knew, 
Passion and prayer and love, 

Wisdom, which makes all foolishness, 
Are ruling from above. 


No hill upon the whole round earth 
Such prospects lets men see 

As that where Jesus dies for men, 
Mysterious Calvary. 
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All paths but lead men up to this— 
Our world’s one holy place— 

Where awe and wonder, in a cloud, 
Behold God face to face. 


O sacred Book, to all mankind 
Thy face of Jesus show ; 
This priceless loveliness of thine 
Make all creation know. 
MARY HARRISON. 








“AND IT WAS NIGHT.” 





By tHe REV. PRINCIPAL J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 


HESE are the words of an eye-witness 
who was not only observant of facts 

but quick to divine their secret meaning. 
Of all the apostles, John possessed the most 
sensitive, feminine, and poetical nature. His 
was a spirit finely touched and responsive to 
the subtle harmonies of the world. The 
hour which he had. just spent, reclining in 
his Master’s bosom, must have stimulated to 
the utmost his powers both of observation 
and of reflection. He alone of all the circle 
had caught and understood the whispered 
words in which Jesus defined the traitor. 
As he watched the retiring figure, therefore, 





he knew better than any one else what Judas |: 


was going out todo. His eye follows him 
to the door, and when the door is opened 
that gave access to the top of the little out- 
side stair into the court, it strikes John how 
dark it Has grown since they sat down in 
the evening twilight to supper. Already it 
is night, although not yet late; out into 
that night, out from the light within which 
made the oui darkness more deep, goes the 
doomed son of darkhess;'to finish his gloomy 
work. The scené photographs itself*indelibly” 
upon John’s memory: the blatk “doorway; 
the vanishing figure. The deep fitness of 
the scene. to such a deed strikes on a soul 
so sensitive te the analogies between” the 
inner and outer worlds. It is, you would 
say, with a shudder that he briefly reealls’ 
the moment, after so many years ; a*shudder 
which has been*felt across’ the centuries by 
many a reader; stich a solemn ee. 
ness lingers yet in that tragic closing touch 
of his, “‘ He went out and it was night.” 

We do not ‘always find such a harmony 
as this betwixt a man and his surroundings. 
Quite the contrary. In this world we often 
find the outer accessories in ghastly dishar- 
mony with the moral life within. But our 
instincts refuse to be satisfied unless the fit- 
ness of things be observed. We feel as if 
the scenery of our own life and of our neigh- 
bour’s ought to be such as befits the drama 
they and we are playing, a farce be it or a 
tragedy. When it is not so, we feel ag- 
grieved as by a sense of incongruity or in- 
completeness. We await, whether we will 
or no, some coming transformation which 
shall envelop the evil-doer in congenial dark- 
ness but set virtue in the smiling cheerful 
sunshine. Are not these prophetic instincts 
of the soul one day to be gratified ; when, the 





‘every Christian from ¢ 





mingled elements of good and ill which 
now compose the particoloured web of social 
life being sundered through the operation of 
inevitable law, each of us shall go once and 
for all to “ his own place ?” 

I should like to make this suggestive note 
of the evangelist the starting-point for a brief 
meditation along such lines as I have just 
indicated. A solemn meditation it can hardly 
help being. God grant it may be a useful 
one. 

At the outset what first strikes one is the 
night which a man‘ has it in his power to create 
within himself. 

Not all dark, thank heaven! is the soul 


}of man to begin with; in spite of the fall. 


For there is in every one of us a sense to 
discern good and evil by ; a conscience that 
bears witness to God and duty; an instinct 
of propriety and of duty which does afford a 
certain guidance (imperfect, it may be) amid 
the perplexing paths of life and its mislead- 
ing shadows. Nor are any of us abandoned 
toé-our own instinctive sense of right and 
Wrong, such as it is; sinee there has never 
ceased to shine upon us through a hundred 
media thelight from God. Parents have taught 
us ; education has instructed us; the pro- 
prieties of civilised society have lent their 
aid’; Scripturé with full-orbed illumination 
hath blazed into every face; Jesus Christ, 
the’moral ‘sun; risen long since, sheds round 
dhood a matchless 
glory, revealing God and holiness, the black- 
ness of evil; the ‘beauty of love, the steep 
road upward, the end of the broad and easy 
descent ; a light this too brilliant to confuse 
or lead astray. How can there in any one 
of us be night instead of day? Alas! nothing 
is more easy. For it will depend on the 
condition of our own heart and the determi- 
nation of our own will, whether we welcome 
the truth of God and give it place within us, 
or rebel against and refuse it. On these two 
men alike had fallen the teaching which 
Jesus of Nazareth had to give; on Judas 
and on John. The issue in the one had 
been gradual illumination and transfiguration 
of his moral character. According to the 
description given by his Master, John’s 
“whole nature had become filled with the 
light of God, having no part dark : as when 


a lamp with its bright shining doth give us 
light.” * The issue in the other case was 


* See Luke xi. 36. 
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gradual quenching of what insight and know- 
ledge of goodness or love for it the man 
possessed, till these other awful words of the 
same Master were fulfilled: “If thine in- 
ward eye be disordered, thy whole nature 
shall be full of darkness.”* So it became 
night in the soul of Judas. 

Can we tell, then, how this awful eclipse 
is brought about, so as to avoid the risk of 
it? Why, surely, yes. It is obedience to 
truth and duty which keeps the inward eye 
of the heart sensitive and healthy. To come 
to the light which rebukes us, to welcome its 
exposure of ourselves, to obey its guidance, 
to learn by degrees to love it, to let it dwell 
within and do its purifying, sweetening office 
among the secrets of our nature: this means 
to be a son of the day and of the sunlight of 
God. Cherish no hidden ill, confess all your 
faults, be willing to do every known duty, 
front the best and noblest truth you know 
and welcome it, and follow it faithfully 
whithersoever it leads, and as surely as God 
Himself is light in whom there is no moral 
darkness at all, so surely will you grow to be 
a child of His, walking in the light without 
shame. 

But if you palter with your conscience and 
highest convictions, if you shirk the arduous 
duty and search out reasons for not rising to 
its summons, if you deal dishonestly with 
sacred truth, which you suspect and fear to 
be God’s very truth for you, wishing it were 
not true, or glad to forget that it is ; if you 
act thus the moral coward, and when you do 
the base thing, being tempted, sneak behind 
some tattered apology to hide your fault 
from yourself, why, then you are sinning 
against heaven’s light and doing your best 
to put out your inward eyes. And you can 
do it. When a man has told a sufficient 
number of lies to himself, making believe to 
be doing his best and acting according to his 
light when he is not, there comes upon him 
this retribution, that he gets to believe the 
lie. His conscience gets warped and dim of 
sight. He no longer recognises the beauty 
of spiritual truth. His early ideal of noble 
conduct and a generous life fades from 
vision. The selfish, the conventional, the 
mean come to be believed in as the best 
attainable ; and the heaven over his soul by 
which he would not guide himself shuts up 
its shining portals and leaves him to the 
night which he has chosen, to the hour and 
to the power of darkness. 

Do you not believe it? Who does not know 
what are the consequences of wilful wrong- 

* See Matt. vi. 22. 








doing and tolerated wrong-being ? Have we 
never marked the oncoming and the thicken- 
ing of that gloom which wraps a soul that 
has made the evil choice? How with inno- 
cence cheerfulness departs, and self-respect, 
and the very taste for purity? How the 
dark malevolent passions of the soul, suspicion 
and envy and revenge, like evil spirits, come 
to haunt the bad man’s heart, flitting on 
leathern wing through the murky atmo- 
sphere? How he grows solitary and moody, 
fearful of beings better than himself, hating 
observation, uneasy when detected? How 
he misreads the very generosity of heaven, 
accuses all around sooner than himself, 
thrusts aside with a scowl the hand that 
would do him good, till in bitter pride or 
frenzy of despair he turns his back at last 
upon all your pity and sweet charitableness 
to rush into the night? Alas! one does not 
need to be a Judas to tread this-tragic road. 

Hardly less to be blamed and pitied are 
those who never make such moral suicides 
of themselves, because they never quit the 
broad, well-beaten track of social respecta- 
bility, yet quite as thoroughly shut their in- 
ward eye against spiritual light from heaven. 
It very rarely happens, I should think, that 
the irreligious man was always as much of a 
worldling as you see him now. Take the 
active citizen past middle life, who is devoted 
to business or affairs, and has learnt to get 
through his days content and fairly happy, 
though he has no more thought of things 
divine and heavenly than of the fixed stars, 
do you imagine that favourite product of our 
busy age was always so blind to God’s light 
as he is to-day ? Don’t you think he used to 
pray once? Was there not a time when he 
cared to have a soul, and believed in a hell, 
and desired to be a Christian? Ah, I should 
like just to be able to read back the leaves 
of that man’s inner history, which he keeps 
carefully shut. What dreams of piety he once 
indulged, what misgivings about the future 
disturbed his peace, how his young heart 
burned at the thought of Christ’s dying love! 
I see moments when as a child he wept for a 
fault. One great day I see when, as a lad, he 
positively wrestled with the question, To be 
or not to be a thorough disciple of the Lord 
Jesus? You would be surprised how near 
that man has stood to the kingdom of heaven. 
He smiles now at such youthful weakness, 
and is ashamed to recall that long ago he 
tried to be converted. No wonder! Years 
since he sold his Saviour and his salvation for 
a bag of money, and (unlike Judas) he almost 
glories in the transaction. 
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What! is it so rare a thing, then, to com- | 
mit this great sin—the sin against light ; to 
see, divine, and in a sense desire, the better 
part, the everlasting good, yet choose after 
all—something else? To feel what the best | 
life for our soul would be, yet not ‘pursue it ; | 
to hear a voice from God, the voice of duty, 
yet not obey it; to have softened, solemn 
hours of religious awakening, and go to sleep | 
again ; to come in contact with Christ, the | 
manifest light and life of heaven, and learn 
to grow weary of Him? Of a man who | 
passed through such a history as that, Jesus 
said: “Better for him had ‘he never been | 
born!” 

In the next place : let us note that when a 
man thus sins against the truth he knows 
and by degrees puts out the moral light that 
is in him, his congenial and befitting home is in 
the night—the outer darkness whereGod isnot. 

Not all at once, yet surely in the end, 
night in the soul darkens the whole world to | 
the sinner. A bad passionate heart takes 
distorted views and refuses to be pleased. 
Like a diseased eye, it receives pain even from 
what is bright and pure and joyous. The 
soul that is black within and ill at ease finds 
pleasure nowhere. It walks the green and 
sunny earth, unhappy. Poison your own 
moral nature ; turn your very soul to gall 
and bitterness ; the more you do so the more 
you lose the faculty of innocent delight, of 
natural simple pleasure, till all things sweet 
and fair and good become a torment rather 
than a joy to your distempered nature. 

It shows how this world was never made 
to be a home for the wilfully and hopelessly 
bad. It is God’s world ; a world of children 
and innocent gambolling young things; a 
world of springing grass and running streams; 
a world of laughter that has no scorn in it 
and of tears that leave no bitterness. Nature 
is a soft and kindly playfellow for pure 
hearts ; a gentle nurse, ministering rest to 
the weary and soothing to the pained. On 
her great green lap the broken spirit may 
find a bed ; but Judas cannot find a home. 

Hence it is that we are so often aware of | 








lust or red with blood. No, there is little 
harmony anywhere between man and his 
environment. It doth not yet appear what 
the sons of God shall be, neither the sons of 
darkness. Bad men wear smiling faces and 
gay clothing. God’s choicest ones are blanched 
into the purity of heaven amid poverty and 
disease. Yet forall that there is everywhere 
discernible a tendency in good and evil to 
separate and seek each of them its own place 
and make that place a fit one to dwell in. 
Judas may associate long with Jesus and His 
apostles, but at the last he leaves them of 
his own accord to go out into the night. 
The ill-doing lad may harbour under his 
father’s roof—a shame to the family circle— 
so long as he can gain anything thereby. 
In the end he leaves it to seek congenial 
society. Once there were members in our 
church who grew first careless and then hard 
of heart. Finally they went out from us 
because they were not of us. You cannot 
mistake the meaning of facts like these. 
They are instances of an inevitable law, 
which, when both are ripe, shall sunder the 
evil from among the good, tares from wheat. 
How sure is this law to fulfil itself hereafter, 
till out of this tangled middleground which 
we call earth, men see with wonder two con- 
trasts grow—of heaven and hell ! 

People discuss whether these two tremen- 
dous words—the natural termini of the pre- 
sent life—describe two characters or two con- 
ditions of being. My conception is that they 
describe both, and both in harmony. When 
the good have gone to their own place—a 
place where all their environment is in keep- 
ing with their character, then they are in 
heaven. It will be a place where there is no 
night, no darkness at all; where there is 
nothing to oppress the virtue of the soul, but 
everything to foster it; where the good as- 
sociate only with the good, and the inward 
peace of a pure heart is mirrored in the 
sights and sounds of a peaceful world; where 
happy affections have leave to grow un- 
blighted, and devout thoughts bloom in celes- 
tial atmosphere. For what can make our 





some strange disharmony betwixt the evil | heaven but this, that absolute harmony has 
deeds of men and the place that witnessed | been at length established between our sur- 
them. Only once did the sun hide its face | roundings and our character, between the 
from acrime. It is the poet’s ear that hears | world we inhabit with its congenial society 
the hoarse raven croak when the doomed | and ourselves? Surely it means to go to cur 
king enters his murderer’s hall. In point of | own place and to be at home ! 

fact, the ghastliest deeds are’done in the| But for the man who has chosen darkness 
fairest of scenes. The cool still grey dawn | rather than light and‘evil more than God, 
peeps in like an angel through the lattice ;| what can his “own place” be? If it is true 
the sweet light falls silently upon the | of heaven that there is no night there—is 


chamber floor, although the place be hot with there not a world where there is no day? 
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John, who saw the retreating figure of his 
fellow apostle vanish into the night, and the 
door close behind him, has left that last 
glimpse of a lost soul to dwell upon our hearts 
—an awful memory. Let us imitate his 
reserve. The bad man’s exit, when the door 
of death shuts behind him as he disappears 
from mortal sight, disappears into the night 
and outer dark : let that be enough ! 

Oh, my brothers! whose face is either up- 
wards to the eternal light or downwards to 
the night, is there here no voice of warning 
for you and me? The light which we will 
neither love nor follow leaves us at last. The 
darkness we choose becomes our hell. Sin 
grows to be its own avenger, and, as we make 
our world, so we have to live init. Now it 
is not easy to see the contrasts of life, how 
glaring they are ; or the issues of life, how 
wide apart they lie. For here are good and 
evil both within our hands, to keep them or 
to fling away. Here are the light and dark 
so mingled ! and we ourselves have drawings 
towards both. Butif there be any one lesson 
which all experience and all scripture and all 
philosophy and all religion unite to preach 
with uttermost emphasis, surely it is this: 
Be loyal to the highest truth and noblest 
duty God has given you to know. Keep 
your face towards the point of brightest 
illumination on all your wide horizon. 
Cherish the faculty within you which says 


this is pure and good and worthy ; cherish it 
by always doing with your might that purest, 
best, and worthiest thing—since not to do 
it is to turn your back on God and damage 
your eye for light henceforth. The point of 
highest illumination on man’sspiritual horizon 
is the life and death of Jesus Christ. Turn 
therefore to it; keep to it your face; learn 
what it means; copy the spirit of it; stretch 
towards it your soul in worship and in imita- 
tion ; test all lower life by that noblest life 
of God in flesh; and refuse to sink your life 
to any lower level. If you will do this with 
brave and resolute heart, taking the nearest 
upward step at once, then struggling on, to 
learn more of your heavenly Master and rise 
nearer to His level, then, the path, though 
steep and rough and slow, will lead you to 
the light—to light that broadens like the 
east and grows unto perfect noon: for the 
truth as it is in Jesus comes to penetrate and 
satisfy and transfigure every soul that loves 
it and pursues it. If you will not, but in 
sloth, or cowardice, or frivolous vanity, or 
base delight in meaner good, turn your back 
on God and on His Christ, setting your face 
other whither ; you may not learn very soon 
how criminal or how fatal has been your 
choice; yet be sure of this—your face is to 
the night. One day it must receive you to 
the outer darkness, if God’s mercy do not 
hinder. 
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PART II. 


N° doubt much of the bird persecution 

which is so lamentably prevalent is due 
to the fact that the mischief of these beings 
is open and evident, while their services 
are secret and concealed. One sees so 
readily the damage wrought to corn or 
fruit, and passes so easily over the far 
more than counterbalancing slaughter of 
insects. A bird may kill a hundred grubs 
or more, and we know nothing of the matter, 
although every one of those grubs was prac- 
tically taking money out of our pockets by 
its unceasing depredations among our crops. 


| terests by the most effectual means in our 
| power. 
| But a bird which does not help us at all 
| by the slaughter of insects may yet assist us 
very greatly by devouring the seeds of weeds. 
| And in cultivated land a seed destroyed is 
| better than a weed destroyed, for then the 
soil is not exhausted by useless and perhaps 
noxious vegetation. The wood-pigeon, for 
| example, although a bird with a deservedly 
| bad character, is undeniably useful in this 
_Way; 80, too, is the sparrow; so, too, are 
| many of the finches. The goldfinch, in par- 











But if we see that same bird stealing a single | ticular, has no more favourite food than the 
grain of corn, or plucking a single berry | downy seeds of the thistle, which it destroys 
from our fruit-bushes, we notice its mischief |in myriads almost beyond the bounds of 
at once, and a death-warrant is issued against | belief ; and it commits absolutely no known 
it. So it is that a single crime will blast a | mischief whatever which might be set against 
character which many good deeds cannot its services. Yet not more than a year or 
build up. And so it is, also, that in further- | two ago no less than 13,848 goldfinches were 
ing, as we suppose, our own advantage, | trapped or killed at Worthing only in asingle 


: : eer : > | 
we are in reality striving against our in-| season! 
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And here let me refer to the very common 
and plausible argument that, as we have un- 
fortunately killed off the hawks, &c., which 
Nature had created to keep the smaller birds 
in check, we must for our own sakes do the 
work which they would have performed had 
we allowed them to live. 

In other words, we must set one mistake 
right by committing another. 
bring forward this specious plea argue as if 
we had in no way already supplied the place 
of the hawks which we have killed. But is it 
so? Is not their work performed in equal 
and even greater degree by others ? 

What of the many thousands of birds 
annually slain by the domestic cat, which is 
not a natural denizen of this country ? What 
of the thousands and thousands more which 
fall victims, as eggs or as young, to the nest- 
hunting schoolboy, who, as such, is assuredly 
nota product of Nature? What of the thou- 
sands and thousands again which fall to the 
gun of the rustic or cockney sportsman, who 
cares but to kill, and leaves the trophies of 
his marksmanship to rot upon the ground ? 
What of the myriads which are taken by 
professional trappers, that, cooped in some 
narrow cage, they may infinitesimally add to 
the pleasure of those with little feeling and 
less thought? What, above all, of the millions 
—I speak advisedly—which annually die that 
their wings, their skins, or their feathers may 
aid in the so-called decoration of ladies’ attire % 

Against the shameful and abominable 
traffic in these skins it is impossible to speak 
too strongly ; words fail one when attempt- 
ing to describe the revolting and hideous 
cruelty which is daily practised that one 
whim of the great goddess Fashion may heve 
its way. Throughout the world a slaughter, 
almost illimitable in its extent, is daily car- 
ried on. Scareely a bird escapes. Species 
after species has been persecuted to the very 
verge of extinction, and now that the supply 
of exotic birds is beginning to fail, the per- 
sistent demand is being met by the wholesale 
destruction of the feathered inhabitants of 
our own country, that their plumage, marred 
and defaced by the dyer’s art, may take the 
place of that of their gaudier fellows. One 
sees advertisement upon advertisement offer- 
ing high prices for twenty, thirty, or forty 
thousand skins of sea-gulls, starlings, and 
even of robins. One reads of rows of stuffed 
birds—fifty, a hundred, more—stitched to a 
single ball-dress, that its wearer for a few 
short hours may gratify her insatiable vanity. 
And still the demand increases, and still the 
fashion spreads. 





Those who | 





One would fain believe that this repulsive 
custom of decking the person with such 
blood-stained trophies were but the outcome 
of simple thoughtlessness. But thoughtless- 
ness carried beyond a certain point becomes 
a positive sin. And when every newspaper 
almost in the country is telling the sickening 
tale of the millions upon millions of victims 
to this utterly indefensible slaughter, and of 
the horrible incidental cruelties to which 
that slaughter gives rise, it is hard to believe 
that the wearers of the bird-adorned articles 
of attire are ignorant of the price at which 
those garments have been bought. And when 
a woman, knowing this, continues to wear 
skin or wing of fashion’s victims, it is her 
hand and no other which has wrought the 
deed of death. 

Yet, in the face of all this slaughter, there 
are those who assert that we have not done 
enough ; that the task of the hawk is unful- 
filled; that the smaller birds are more 
numerous by far than Nature intended that 
they should be. And they counsel greater 
slaughter still, more systematic and com- 
bined endeavours to reduce the numbers of 
our feathered friends. If the advocates of 
such a course could but see, as the entomo- 
logist sees too surely, the inevitable results 
of the warfare which they recommend : crops 
destroyed, trees stripped of their foliage, 
everywhere desolation and famine! None 
other result is possible. As birds decrease, 
insects must and will increase, and that 
which has happened before will happen again 
when nothing can be done to prevent it. 


Ir will be noticed that I have considered 
this subject of bird preservation as a question 
chiefly of the pocket. Birds, from their very 
nature, are beings which are brought so 
closely into contact with man, and which 
exercise so powerful an influence upon his 
worldly fortunes, that their protection and 
encouragement cannot prudently be under- 
taken unless observation and research con- 
clusively prove to us the wisdom of such a 
course. But knowing, as we do, the terrible 
power of mischief which has been granted to 
insects, knowing also our own inability to 
stand against them, and seeing that birds 
alone can hold them in check, the policy is 
simply suicidal which would teach us to 
destroy our best friends, and to leave our- 
selves in the world with scarcely any helpers 
at all. It is like disbanding our police while 
crime is still rife among us. Birds are the 
police of Nature, whose task it is to repress 
the insect criminals which devastate our 
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fields. And not insect criminals only, for 
mice and voles are kept down almost solely 
by the labours of the kestrel and the owl; 
and every farmer knows but too well of what 
terrible mischief mice are capable. In field, 
in farm-yard, and in granary they are among 
the worst pests with which he has to contend, 
and any animal which assists him in keeping 
them within bounds is deserving of his 
warmest gratitude. Yet the kestrel and the 
owls have for many a long year been sub- 
jected to relentless and increasing persecu- 
tion, and even nowadays their appearance 
near the farm-yard is as often as not made 
at the imminent risk of their lives. 

Cannot we look.upon the wages which we 
pay so unwillingly to birds merely as the 
inevitable taxation’ which accompanies the 
maintenance of a standing army and a con- 
stabulary force? We pay our British army 
some twenty millions sterling a year ; we pay 
our national police some three millions more. 
Why, then, should we grudge the small and 
similar charge which Nature exacts from us 
in return for the services of the army and the 
constabulary which she supplies? Ours is 
the profit from their labours, why should not 
ours be the expense ? Why should we grudge 
it, more especially when we know that, if we 
evade its payment, the army of soldiers will 
be succeeded by an army of bailiffs, with in- 
structions to seize the whole, instead of a 
very small proportion of our produce ? 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon 


that we should judge our native birds by 
their conduct during the whole of the year, 
and not by their behaviour during a few short 
weeks. If we find them eating corn in August 
we should not therefore condemn them, for 
they may very likely devour wild seeds from 
September to March, and more or less mis- 
chievous insects from April to July. The 
broad question of their general utility is that 
which we have to consider, not the narrow 
and restricted question of the loss which they 
may cause to individuals, and during limited 
periods only. And no bird should be perse- 
cuted, far less exterminated, until proof has 
been obtained upon the clearest and most 
undeniable evidence that its influence upon 
ourselves is such as imperatively to require 
its destruction. 

They may not actually serve us, but 
they assuredly do. us no harm; and the 
great majority, so far from being moxious 
and worthy of persecution, are deserving of 
our warmest esteem, serving us, as they do, 
from year’s end to year’s end ata very low 
scale of wages, or even for no wages at all. 
Through them does Nature stretch out the 
helping hand which we need so much; she 
is ever ready to aid us in the ceaseless struggle 
which we are compelled to carry on with 
herself. And only by taking advantage to 
the utmost of her friendly aid, and by avail- 
ing ourselves in fullest measure of the assis- 








tants which she provides, can we hope to suc- 
ceed in that struggle at all. 
THEODORE WOOD. 
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 Raee- silvery beams of the full moon 
Rest on a heaving sea, 

The darkness reaches to its noon 
Of high tranquillity. 


There in his boat a sailor sleeps 
Beneath these wondrous skies ; 

His lamp aloft, its watches keeps 
With bright unclosing eyes. 


A gentle roll and gentler breeze 
Have lulled him off to rest, 

As once his mother’s voice gave ease 
Upon her mother-breast. 


He dreams beneath this night’s high noon 
Some hand a ladder rears, 

And at its top, within the moon, 
His mother’s form appears. 





THE NIGHT. 


| Their glances meet ; to come she tries : 
Her efforts are in vain. 

| “Tis you must rise, my boy,” she cries, 
| “If we may meet again.” 





| No eye could see that sailor’s face 
Smiling for mother’s sake, 

| "Twas not unlike in quiet grace 
The midnight moonbeams’ wake. 


But when he rose out of his dream, 
That vision’s influence still 
| Worked in his work, and made him seem 
A lad of nobler will. 


| Night has its visions on the tide ; 
Its visions too has love : 
While botlr alike in darkness hide, 
And both are from above. 
B. W. S. 
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HEN labour is done, naturally we look for 
reward, which is the legitimate termination 
of work. This reward may be rest, or 
wealth, or fame; it is the spur of our exer- 
tion, the stimulus of our ambition ; upon it 
we exist through the famishings and the 
anxieties, the hard roads and long miles; it is the destination which fills our imagination 
from the very first step of our journey. 

So was it with the warrior prince-leader of Israel, when he stood up face to face with 
God and cried out in the passionate strength of his man-thirst, “Let me go over and see 
the good land ”—the land he had worked and walked so long to see, for which he had given 
up all the pomp of the Egyptian court, and, still greater sacrifice, the erudite society of 
the sumptuous priesthood, to consort with a nation of spiritless, ignorant, and discon- 
tented slaves. 

I like to embody this great leader of Israel, not as his countrymen knew him when 
he led them out of the land of bondage, the snowy-bearded grave statesman and law- 
giver, but as the Prince Rameses, the mighty Egyptian Lord of Lords, the favoured son of 
the Queen Amense, always the companion of philosophers and sages, hearing the petitions 
of his people in the outer courts, driving his gold-embossed chariot between long avenues 
of sphinxes, reviewing his countless hosts in the open plain outside the great royal city 
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of On, crowned victor as he swept home 
from battle, over garlands of roses and lilies, 
with armies of white-vestured priests of 
Ptah, dancing girls, singing maidens, and the 
sacred women of Bast (the lady of Auchta), 
all surrounding with fumes of incense and 


hymns of praise—Egypt’s pride, Rameses the | 
| ostrich fans the heat which the lashing exer- 


Mighty. 

I think of him im the palace of his adopted 
mother ; on the terrace, decorated with chaste 
designs of lapis lazuli, malachite, and precious 
stones; sitting upon ebony-carved byssus- 
draped couches, Rameses, with the royal lady, 
gazing over their good land. Away in the 
distance the red-tinged hills lifted above the 
tawny sands; between the palace and the 
Lybian hills are hordes of slaves brick-mak- 
ing and temple-raising, with a white-grey sky 
above them and choking dust all round ; 
slaves toiling on foot, mostly female, strong 
young women whom labour will not tame, 
dark-skinned matrons who find a joy in that 
they have once more sons to suckle, even in 
that hour of quenchless thirst; wrinkled- 
skinned old women who have grown passive 
to rebuke, and deadened to the lash; old 





men sweating and dropping dead or afaint, | 


some digging trenches for the fancy lakes, 
some dragging stones that have come down 
the Nile. The girls and boys are the brick- 
makers, and the strong men are the drivers ; 
the strong women are the chair-bearers of 


| the copper-tinted Egyptians, while others 


hold up the great sun-shades, or fan with 


cise brings upon them. It is a good land. 
Nile spreads along in sight of all, prince and 
slave, with its sweet treasures and its clouds 
of bird-life, and by its banks those columned 
buildings. Colour is over all, rich tints in 
yellow, blue, red, and black, grounded with 
white, symbolic in design, each tint a law 
unchanging. Over red and white walls the 
fruit trees hang, and the spreading Nile bears 
upon its breast the echoings of fertile gar- 
dens, and the barges ever passing from the 
city of the dead to the city of the living, 
pleasure boats with golden-wigged ladies and 
jewelled men, and the sounds of instruments 
joining and jarring upon the groans of the 
afflicted. 

I think more of Moses as Rameses, dis- 
cussing with his queen-mother that vexing 
conundrum of the day, increasing Israel, than 





The Valley of the Jordan. 
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of Moses solving the question later on. I 
seem to see his aged father and unknown 
mother amongst that seething mass, hiding 
their secret between their hearts, shouting 
with the crowd, Hosanna to the king of kings, 
their God-like son. And then my vision 
shifts, and I see him taking leave of his 
people, none there now who knew him then 
in his royal pomp and splendid manhood. 

What a life of abnegation! Bred for a 
king, laying down his crown, happy in his 
desert freedom, giving up his rest, daring in 
his faith, becoming the chief of a horde of 
ignorant serfs and advocating their rights in 
the throne-room, once his own, leading them 
out from the tyrant power, yielding but a 
little when sorely tried, creating reason in 
brains all reasonless, wandering through a 
land of doom, with his God ever beside him, 
helping that mighty work. Think on the 
task of raising the serfs of Russia to reason 
out their own condition and help themselves ! 
Hundreds of earnest souls have been hard at 
the work for hundreds of years, and yet are 
they hundreds of years from the promised 
land. 

Imagine a lower state, viler than any race 
you can bring up as an example on earth’s 
face, more hopelessly sunk in the satisfaction 
of apathy and degradation, and you have 
not reached the moral level of Israel when 
Rameses put forth his hand to lift them out 


of their slough. Slaves of centuries to be | 


educated in forty years. Slaves with all the 
whip-checked vices of slavery let loose by an 
acquired power. The first instinct of liberty 
was the beast instinct of destruction running 
and tingling like mixed wines through every 
vein. Moses and Aaron, with the Lord about 
and before them, led out of Egypt a congre- 
gation of mind-crusted, unreasoning serfs. 
But now his task is done and he can go to 
his well-earned repose ; the slaves and slave- 
binders are dead who came out of Egypt, and 
are buried by the way ; the rest are free men 
now, and under control. They have their laws 


and obligations which make them a people; | 


they have their leaders appointed which 
make them a state. Pharaoh is a thing of 
the past, Egypt a myth-land, Canaan the 
good country toward which their wishes 
tend. Already have their souls crossed the 
Jordan ; and though they wear sackcloth for 
thirty days on the plains of Moab for the old 
man who has gone from them up the hill of 
Nebo, though their tears flow apace, yet the 





| strong men are grinding their steel, with their 
| hearts soaked in triumph and conquest. 
| Up the mountain the great old seer passed ; 
_I think Joshua supported him up so far, to 
| the foot of Pisgah, and then they parted. A 
| thin mist was creeping from the brow of the 
| hill, and even as the warrior gazed it caught 
| the statesman, and drew him from the sight 
of all. 
| No man saw within that veil of mist, but 
| God was there. Yes, once it parted, when 
he reached the top. That mist was made of 
| angels’ wings. They drew aside, and for a 
time permitted him to view the promised 
| land, and the Lord was with him pointing it 
| all out. 

A voice from the mist of the angels’ wings 
| told him of the presence of God, so he stood 
| up, clutching to the rock, beyond which he 
| gazed, the shadow of the mountain over the 
| plains of Moab and the last fiery ray of 

evening laving the land in front. 

All Gilead unto Dan, to the utmost sea, 
where the line of unbroken amethyst crossed 
the scarlet clouds. Naphtali, Ephraim, 

| Manasseh, the valley of Jerico, and the city 
of palm-trees. 

| His back was to the sun, and for a moment 
| it fell upon him, casting his shadow over the 
| hill-edge, a statuesque, white-clad, unbent 
| figure, with rolling tresses of grey and stream- 
| ing beard, looking out. 

Then the legions closed upon him and the 
sun went down. 

To the poet the death of Moses is filled 
| with glorious imagery. Nature is here ab- 
| sorbing a grand portion of her own spirit to 

give it out again to other souls. God is the 
| mighty mover of all, but he is indefinite, 
| in the wind bearing melancholy sounds and 

bodes, in the waters lapping the shingle or 
| rushing over the great rocks, in the vague 
| dreams which possess him as he gazes out 
upon the countless planets, in the wild yearn- 


| ing to be solved with that overpowering im- 


| pregnation of silence. 

| To the painter it all comes in a vision of 
colour, it is a blending of spirit-harmonies, 
rainbow shades, a sense of the eye, that 
_ embodies the spirit into a definite pleasure ; 
by faith he sees Revelations, the golden streets 
and erystal rivers, and, above all, the great 
prismatic light. 

To the believer it is the true image of 
life. He dies not having received the pro- 
| mises but seeing them afar off. 
HUME 
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By MARY B. WHITING, Avruor or “Tue Livine or Laneteys,” Etc 


CHAPTER X.—THE DINNER-PARTY. 


| 8 ae had been told that the party was 
to be a small and informal one, but 
when he was ushered into the drawing-room 
the company assembled seemed to him both 
large and fashionable. He did not know 
any one present except Lady Atherton and 
her niece, and having made his bow to his 
hostess he looked round to see if there was 
any chance of his being fortunate enough to 
snatch a téte-d-téte with Miss Carlyon. She 
was talking to two young men who had 
come in just before David; he approached 
as near to her as he could in hope of a re- 
cognition. He was not disappointed, she 
smiled graciously when she saw him, and 
seemed to invite him to a nearer approach. 

“T hope you are none the worse for your 
alarm the other day,” he said. 

‘Not in the least,” said Miss Carlyon. 

“ What was that ?” inquired one of the by- 
standers, “ have you had an accident ?” 

“No; but it might have been one if Mr. 
Hatton had not been there.” 

The young men, who had taken no notice 
of David previously, now looked at him with 
envy. It was almost impossible for any one 
to boast of an intimacy with Miss Carlyon ; 
half her fascination arose from the fact that 
she was so stately and unapproachable. 
They were all the more jealous, therefore, 
of this stranger who seemed to be treated as 
an old friend. David’s pulses beat with a 
delightful sensation as he instinctively re- 
cognised this fact, and he was not at all 
pleased to be interrupted by Lady Atherton’s 
voice. 

“Mr. Hatton!” she exclaimed in loud 
tones, “come here, if you please. You must 
remember that you are the lion of the 
evening, and I cannot have you escaping 
into corners.” 

“A poor compliment to Miss Carlyon,” 
thought David as he came forward obe- 
diently. 

“Let me introduce you to my nephew, 
Mr. Carlyon,” said Lady Atherton as he 
came up to her. 

David bowed and made some ordinary re- 
mark, but beneath his calm exterior his 
heart was throbbing with unwonted exulta- 
tion. As he looked into Francis Carlyon’s 
handsome face he recalled the day when he 
had envied him for his wealth and position, 








and the triumphant thought rushed across 
his mind that by his own powers and talents 
he had risen to an equality with him. He 
recognised the weakness of the young man’s 
expression and prided himself on possessing 
a higher nobility than mere birth could 
bestow. 

“You must take my niece in to dinner, 
Mr. Hatton,” said Lady Atherton as the 
butler opened the door. “I should have 
gone in with you myself, had not Sir 
Roderick Brand come in unexpectedly.” 

David did not know how to feel thankful 
enough for Sir Roderick’s appearance as he 
gave his arm to Miss Carlyon. He had re- 
solved to keep off all dangerous topics, but 
he could not resist the temptation of saying 
in a low tone, “Do you know I cannot help 
feeling as though we were old friends.” 

* Are you a believer in the theory that 
spirits meet and hold intercourse before they 
take earthly shape ?” asked Miss Carlyon. 

“ Well, I do not think I am in my more 
reasonable moments, but I feel slmost in- 
clined to believe it just now, for there seems 
to be an agreement in our thoughts as 
though we must have interchanged opinions 
in some former state.” 

“T don’t think there can be very much 
likeness between our thoughts,” said Dora, 
with a silvery laugh, “for I am very stupid, 
while I know you must be dreadfully 
clever.” 

“Why ?” asked David, who felt a deli- 
cious exhilaration in hearing his own praises 
sung by such lips as these. 

“Oh! because every one says so to begin 
with, and further than that, I think your 
book is one of the most interesting that I 
have ever read.” 

“T am very much flattered by your good 
opinion. I should feel more flattered still, 
however, if you would criticise my book, for 
then I should know that you had not 
only looked at it, but really and truly read 
it.” 

“Are you talking about your book?” 
asked Lady Atherton from the end of the 
table, “how very interesting! I wish you 
would tell us what it feels like to write a 
book, Mr. Hatton.” 

David felt rather shy and annoyed at first 
at having the attention of the whole table 
directed to him in this way, but he hardly 
felt like himself to-night, a sort of intoxica 
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tion was running through his veins, and he | never done so, as Lord Claremont appointed 

ponyeres pnmen in a amet. 5 id am a pravate earetary as soon as I had 
nk writing a book is very much like | finished my hospital course. 

having a fever,” he said, “for each disease | The signal for the ladies to rise put an end 

goes through certain stages.” | to the conversation, and when they had re- 

“How very clever!” murmured Miss | tired David found his position not quite so 
Brandon, a young lady who had attended an | agreeable. Francis Carlygn spoke good- 
ambulance course. | naturedly to him, but one or two of the 

“Why is it clever ?” asked her neighbour. | younger men seemed inclined to put him 
“What does he mean by the stages of a | down for his previous success. They began 
fever ?” to talk of their clubs and other amusements 

“Oh! I couldn’t explain ; I knew it once, | in which he had but little share, and he was 
you know, of course, but it is quite a year | beginning to feel very uncomfortable when 
since I went to the lectures.” another chance fell in his way. 

“You must explain your meaning tothe | ‘So Lord Claremont is going abroad,” re- 
uninitiated, Mr. Hatton,” said Dora, who had | marked Sir Roderick Brand, a stout, middle- 
wig ees ae aioe apa ae aged gentleman of some weight in the House 

avid smiled, he was quite surprised at his | of Commons. 

own easy assurance. “The first stage of; ‘“Ithink you are misinformed,” replied his 
peat Cover A pi fic wai nae, a | tl al : .. .* java. 8 ey ie 
incubation, the pericd when the idea or the other day, and he told me he had no inten- 
germ first ‘takes root unconsciously in body | tion of leaving town till the session was over.” 
or mind, as the case may be. Then comes; ‘You are the man to go to for informa- 
the invasion, when one suddenly wakes up to | tion about Lord Claremont’s movements,” 
find that-one has got a fever, or that an idea | interrupted Francis Carlyon in his easy tones. 
<b ee growing - -~ — - is ready Rb cae onren can tell Sir Roderick what 
o burst out into a book. en the invader | he wants to know. 
has had full play, temperature begins to fall; “Lord Claremont certainly did intend to 
again, unless the patient or the author dies | go abroad; but he is so much engaged at 
in the struggle, the brain begins to cool, and | present that it is impossible,” said David. 
the every-day world to look as it did before.| He spoke with authority, the men looked 
Last stage of all comes convalescence, and the at him with increased respect, and Sir Rode- 
whole thing is left behind until the victim | rick fell into a confidential conversation with 
etter terms Geman igh ielr| wg letmenetee ee coat 
Atherton, and all the ladies echoed her | The sounds of Miss Carlyon’s rich con- 
opinion, though some of the men looked in- | tralto voice sent David up to the height of 
ane to paar! 4 g be: bliss om nae the a - the evening 

ow insufferable a man becomes when | passed like a dream ; he felt a new man as 
he tries to be original!” whispered Miss | he left the house and walked homewards ; 
Brandon’s neighbour. | for the first time he had experienced the full 

“But that is not original,” said the young | sweets of triumph, and he seemed to tread 
lady innocently ; “at least I am sure I re-| on air. Every look and tone of his fair ideal 
member it all in the ambulance book.” | came back to his mind with redoubled de- 

x —_ ot Sive a a een nngne | light, mane eons ~~ come what might 
sion of authorship,” said Dora when the con- | she should one day be his own. 
versation had become general again. His delicious reverie was interrupted by 
“Well, I think it is more exciting than | the sight of a little group in the distance ; a 
geumrehie. After the book . written it is | og a) wong: 8 was flashing upon ~~ 
very well, but during the process it | object laid upon the pavement, and with an 
weg one wg hit hee gc ot pe | imate * snvtentey - crossed oon 4 
rain becomes irritable, as it might under the | see what the disturbance was about. 
influence of disease. My illustration was | glance revealed to him the figure of a young 


quite unpremeditated, and had any other | man of about his own age, whose white, 


doctor been here I should have got pulled up | still face was turned up to the sky. 


I dare say.” 

“Any other doctor?” repeated Miss Carlyon. 
“TI did not know that you were a doctor.” 
“T am qualified to practise, but I have 


“What is the matter?” he inquired of the 
policeman. 

*T don’t know; I have only just found 
him here.” 
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David knelt down on the pavement. “I 
am a doctor,” he said. He felt for the pulse 
and laid his hand on the heart; but there 
was no movement. “He is dead,” he said 
at last, with a strange sense of awe. 

The sight of death was familiar to him ; 
but somehow to-night, when his own veins 
were bounding with joyous life, it seemed 
to come upon him with a cold icy touch. 

“ What is to be done ?” asked one of the 
bystanders. 

“ We must find out his name, if possible,” 
replied another, who seemed to be a clergy- 
man from his dress. 

The policeman found a card-case, and read 
the name and address of the dead man. 

“ Evans, of Brook Street!” exclaimed the 
clergyman. ‘I know his father slightly. I 
will go on and prepare him, if you and this 
gentleman ”—turning to David—“ will follow 
me to the house.” 

David’s feelings were not to be described as 
he entered the house of mourning on his sad 
errand. The weeping mother, the distracted 
father, the servants running hither and 
thither with terrified faces, all struck him 
with a sense of the extraordinary contrast to 
the scene he had left but one short half-hour 
since. He felt bound to stay until the family 
doctor arrived, that he might give an account 
of what he had seen ; he had no doubt him- 
self that the cause of death was heart dis- 
ease, and his opinion was corroborated: when 
the medical man appeared. 

“T always expected it,” he said, when he 
had completed his investigation. 

“That does not make it easier to bear,” 
thought David as he looked at the father, 
who was hanging over his son with an ex- 
pression of heart-broken misery. He slipped 
out of the room when he thought that he 
could be of no further use, and giving his 
name and address to the doctor, once more 
started for home. How different were his 
feelings now from what they had been before ! 
He could not forget that young face lying 
cold and still under the midnight sky, a life 
doubtless as full of hopes and aims as his 
own, suddenly called away! “ After all,” 
he said to himself, “what is the use of this 


life that we cling to so vehemently? Its joys, | 


its triumphs, its woes even pass away like a 
dream. An hour ago life looked full of 
golden possibilities, and now it seems like a 
cloud blown away with a breath !” 

His thoughts were interrupted by a touch 
on his arm, and, looking round, he saw the 
clergyman who had carried the sad tidings 
to the house. 








“Excuse me,” he said, “but I recognised 
you in front of me, and I did not lke to 
pass without speaking to you. A scene like 
that draws strangers together in a wonder- 
ful way.” 

“Tt does,” said David briefly. A load 
seemed lying on his spirit, and he did not 
feel inclined for conversation. 

They had walked on some minutes when 
the clergyman broke the silence by saying— 

“I wonder why death always seems a 
more solemn thing than life, for, after all, 
one is just as important as the other.” 

“T suppose it is,” said David, “ but some- 
how life seems commonplace by the side of 
death.” 

“T could never say that,” said the clergy- 
man. “I feel more awestruck over a new- 
born infant than over the dead ; the one has 
but passed from one stage to another, while 


‘the child has entered upon an immortal 


existence.” 

“ Ah! but there is a question to be raised 
there. Has the soul that has just left the 
body passed to another stage of existence?” 

“Tf it has not, where is it ?” 

“That is the point,” said David. “I 
don’t. often think about it; but I wish I 
could satisfy myself what is the truth about 
the matter.” 

* You don’t often think about it? That 
is rather strange, considering that you will 
have to die one day.” 

“Well, it does strike me as rather strange 
to-night, I allow; but when the sun rises 
to-morrow and the bustle of every-day life is 
going on again I shall be able to forget it.” 

“Are you a doctor?” asked the clergyman 
with a smile. 

“Yes, What of that?” 

“T was only wondering what you would 
think of a man who knew that he had a deadly 
disease, but preferred to stifle the knowledge, 
rather than drag it to the light and have it 
cured.” 

“That is one way of looking at it cer- 
tainly.” 

“‘ And what is the other ?” 

“T can't tell you to-night; ask me to- 
morrow when I am in the thick of work 
again, and I shall look upon this feeling as a 
dream.” 

“ That is very likely, but the question to 
be faced is not whether it seems, but whether 
it is a dream.” 

“ But how is one to know? My opinion 
on the subject is that there is no certain 
knowledge to be attained.” 

“ Have you tried to attain it?” 
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“T cannot say that I have given the subject | To his great joy he found both Lady 
any very particular attention, I am too busy | Atherton and her niece at home, and as there 
with my work. I have to get on in the| were other callers present, he was able to 
world, and I do not find much time for idle | secure a few minutes’ téfe-d-téle with Miss 











speculations.” 

“Now that is a very curious thing,” said | 
the clergyman, “ or at least it always strikes | 
meas one. I so often meet with men who 
seem quite satisfied to think only of their | 


Carlyon. 

“‘ Have you been writing anything lately?” 
she asked. 

“No, I have not had time ; my duties with 
Lord Claremont keep me pretty well occu- 


pleasures or their business, they never look | pied.” 


beyond their present life, which is a short | 


one after all.” 


“T suppose you have lived in London all 
your life, for you seem very familiar with 


“But you would not have people give up | the intricacies of its manners and customs.” 


everything because they are one day going | 


to die ?” 


“On the contrary, I would have them | 


take up far more than they do; they are 
content to use their minds and bodies, but I 
want to see their souls in full activity as well.” 
“People have quite enough trouble with 
their minds and bodies without thinking about 
their souls in addition,” said David lightly. 
“Tf they thought about their souls more 
they would have far less trouble with their 
minds and bodies. You might as well say 
that you had so much trouble in making the 
wheels of your watch go round that you 
could not be bothered with a mainspring.” 


They had reached Claremont House by | 
this time, and David stopped and held out | 


his hand. 

“T never allowed any one to speak to me 
about these matters before,” he said; “ but 
we have met under exceptional circum- 
stances. You have let me state my objec- 
tions fairly, whereas religious people gene- 
rally either become angry or else treat one 
with cold disdain. I dare say we may never 
see each other again, but I will promise to 
think over what you have said.” 

“T do not thank you for that promise,” 
said the clergyman with a smile, “ because 
you are doing a favour to yourself and not 
to me, but I hope you will some day thank 
me for helping you to make it.” 

They shook hands warmly, and separated, 
little expecting ever to meet again. As David 
had predicted, the events of the past night 
seemed very different to him when looked at 
in the light of the morning sun ; he was ac- 
customed to look upon death as the natural 
result of disease, and had never thought 
about it except from a professional point of 
view ; he could not explain why it had sud- 
denly struck him with a new aspect, but the 
impression, though strong for the moment, 
soon wore off, and by the time he went to 
call on Lady Atherton after the party, it had 
almost faded from his mind. 


“Not quite all my life. I came to Lon- 
| don when I was about fourteen.” 

“You ought to introduce some scenes from 
country life into your next book, one meets 
/such delightful characters among English 
| villagers.” 

“1 don’t think I have had much experi- 

| ence of them.” 
| Perhaps not; but you should spend your 

holiday in the country one year. I could 
tell you some wonderful stories about our 
| old men and women.” 
| should be only too glad if you would,” 
| said David, politely, though he felt they were 
| bordering on rather dangerous ground. 

“ Descriptions are never the same thing, 
however,” said Dora; ‘ you would have to 
see the people with your own eyes before 
you could possibly understand them. There 
is a wonderful old character who lives near 
our house and who would do grandly in a 
book, but I could never describe her to you. 
Her parlour is the most remarkable place 
that ever existed; I did not go there often, 
for we have been very little at Evesdene, 
but I have never forgotten it. She is such 
a funny old thing, with corkscrew ringlets! 
Francis and I always used to laugh about 
her when we were children.” 

The room was growing dusk, and Miss 
Carlyon did not notice that David’s face had 
| become pale during this speech ; he did not 
speak and she went on. 

“T must tell you one story about her; the 
vicar used to write mamma accounts of the 
people when we were abroad, and he told us 
in one of his letters that Mrs. Bassett had 
had her house broken into. She had a few 
pieces of plate which she was very proud of, 
and which she always carried up to bed with 
her at night. The robber, who must have 
known her habits, went into her bed-room 
and found her in a most wonderful nightcap ; 
he began by looking under the ‘bed for the 
plate-basket, and as he could not find it 
opened the cupboard door, the moment 
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his head was inside she got up quietly and 
popped the basket under the bed.” 

David laughed nervously as she stopped 
for a moment, but he could not trust him- 
self to reply. 

“Was it not wonderfully clever?” she 
said. “But the last part is the best ; the thief 
finding nothing, thought he would at least 
have her purse, so he went up to the bed 
and asked her where she kept her pocket. 
She looked at him severely and said, “Young 
man, don’t you know that pockets are not 
worn now ¢’” 

“ Capital!” said David as she finished. 

Dora noticed the restraint in his voice. 
“TI ought to apologise to you for making 
any suggestions for your books,” she said, a 
little coldly. “I know that authors do not 
appreciate interference.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” cried David. 
“Tam most grateful to you for any sugges- 
tions or criticisms. You know that I asked 
you the other night to criticise my book.” 

Another visitor was announced at this 
moment, and David took his departure, feel- 
ing rather relieved by the interruption ; but 
the moment he was out of the house a hor- 
rible dread seized him that he had offended 
Miss Carlyon for ever. She had been un- 
usually gracious to him, and he had repaid 
her favour with what must have seemed like 
coldness and inattention. ‘Of course she 
will never forgive me,” he thought bitterly, 
as he paced along in the teeth of a north- 
east wind, which seemed to suit his feelings 
at the moment; “ but what could I do? was 
ever a man in such a position before? I can 
never confess to her that the ‘old thing in 
the corkscrew ringlets’ is my aunt. I had 
better give the whole thing up and never go 
near her again. I will tear her image out 
of my heart, whatever it may cost me, and I 
have proved the strength of my will before 
now.” 

Poor David, his will was strong no doubt ; 
but, alas for human nature, at the very first 
opportunity after this resolution had been 
taken, he might have been found hovering 
round the flame again in Lady Atherton’s 
drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XI.—EAST-END EXPERIENCES. 


“ T WANT you to go down into the East End 
for me to-day, Hatton,” said Lord Claremont 
one morning as he came into the library. “I 


want this note taken to its destination and 
an answer brought back.” 

Lord Claremont was at this time on a 
committee to consider the state of the Lon- 








don poor, and most of his days were occu- 
pied in procuring and sifting evidence on the 
subject. David had had a good deal to do 
with the work, but up to the present time 
he had not been down to the East End him- 
self; his part of the business consisted in 
transcribing and arranging papers. It was 
not a matter in which he felt’ much interest ; 
he would have greatly preferred to be con- 
nected with some branch of the Government. 
If he could have chosen his position, he would 
have been private secretary to a cabinet 
minister, so that he might have some chance 
of getting a footing in affairs of State. His 
personal affection for Lord Claremont, how- 
ever, helped him to perform what would 
otherwise have been actually distasteful to 
him. He did not feel at all delighted at the 
prospect of a day in back slums and close 
courts, but as it was his duty to go he made 
no complaint. The letter which he carried 
was directed to an owner of houses ina small 
back street in one of the worst parts of the 
East End. He was a man of honest prin- 
ciple, though the surroundings of his life 
were not such as to induce a high standard 
of morals, and Lord Claremont had found 
him very useful in his present business. 

David knocked at the door of a rather 
dirty-looking house, and was encountered by 
a bare-armed girl, who regarded him with 
undisguised astonishment. 

“Ts Mr. Brown in ?” asked David. 

“No, sir, he arn’t. Will you step inside ?” 

“ No, thank you !” said David with an in- 
voluntary shudder, as he caught sight of 
three or four noisy children tumbling about 
on the floor. ‘If you can tell me when he 
will be in, I will call again.” 

‘Oh, he won’t be in for ever solong! He’s 
gone out rent-collecting; if you want him 
you'd better step down to Sim’s Court.” 

“ Where is that ?” asked David. 

“Why, where his houses are, of course.” 

“Yes; but where are his houses ?” 

“Turn to the right when you get to the 
end of the street, then take the second turn- 
ing to the left, go through Union Alley, and 
you'll come right on to it.” 

* Ah! thank you,” said David, descending 
the steps; he felt that it was useless to try 
and extract any more information in this 
quarter, and that he must trust to his own 
intelligence to find Sim’s Court. He felt 
rather inclined to go back and report that 
Mr. Brown was not to be found, but after 
Lord Claremont’s directions to see him if 
possible he did not like to go back without 
an attempt, at any rate; so, buttoning his 
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overcoat across his chest, he set off on his 
expedition. 

“ How is it possible to live in such places ?” 
he thought as he looked around him. The 
high, dirty houses with their stacks of chim- 
neys seemed to shut out all light, while the 
close air and filthiness of the road and pave- 
ments stifled him as he walked. Swarms of 
ragged children were playing in the mud, 
their clothes hardly held together by pieces 
of string ; women with unwashed faces and 
matted hair were leaning against their door- 


David gave the required aid, and they 
managed to push the door far enough open 
| to enable them to look in. 

“ Why, if it isn’t that drunken fellow lyirg 
| on the floor!” cried Brown as he gave place 
| to David. 

The sight was one which almost turned 
| the young man sick. The room was bare of 
| furniture except a bed, which stood in a 
| corner covered with filthy rags, and a rickety 
| chair or two; the bars of the grate were 
| broken, and the grate itself was falling for- 


| 


posts, and looked curiously at David as he | ward into the room ; the walls were so damp 
passed, bursting into peals of coarse laughter that the paper was peeling off in shreds, and 
when his back was turned. His cheeks grew | the dirt was so encrusted on the floor that it 
hot several times as he heard the low jests | looked as though it would want a pickaxe to 





and fearful language that were going on all 
round him. He was thankful when, after 
several mistakes and a good deal of asking 
his way, he reached Sim’s Court at last and 
saw a man in the distance, whom he guessed 
at once to be the landlord. 

“Mr. Brown, I think,” he said as he came 
up to him. 

“Yes ; at your service. 
be wanting ?” 

“T have brought this note from Lord 
Claremont,” said David, handing it over. 

The man read it, and paused as though 
perplexed. 

“His lordship wants some papers I pro- 
mised him,” he said. “I must go to the house 
before I can get them, and I want first to finish 
going round after my rents, for the people 


What may you 


always expect me at this time, so that I have | 


some chance of getting their money before it 
is spent. 
by post.” 

“Lord Claremont wishes me to bring it | 
back,” said David; “so, if you will allow | 
me, I will go round with you.” 

Mr. Brown smiled. 

“You can come along if you like,” he said, 
“but I don’t think you'll care to go very far.” 

He turned as he spoke, and knocked loudly 
at the door near which they were stand- 
ing ; nobody answered, however, and Brown 
put his head inside. 

“We'd better go in,” he said to David. 
“The woman who lives down-stairs goes out 
washing.” 

He tried to open the door of the room, 
but some obstacle inside prevented it from 
moving. 

“ Perhaps it’s locked,” suggested David. 

The man grinned. 

“There ain’t no lock to it,” he said ; “no, 
it’s something against the door. Lend a hand, 
will you ?” 
XVII—17 





| break it up. 

The man who was lying by the door was 
| worthy of such a scene, his face was bloated, 
| his hair matted, his clothes ragged and dirty 
| to the last degree ; he seemed scarcely human 
| as he lay there in his degradation and misery. 

David drew back with his face white from 
| the effects of the mingled sight and smell to 
which he had been introduced for the first 
| time in his life. Brown laughed at his dis- 
| comfiture. 

‘You wouldn't care to lodge there, eh ?” he 
said good-humouredly. 

David made no reply. He could not un- 
derstand how any one could become so accus- 
tomed to such scenes as to make a joke of 
them; he did not yet know the power of 
habitual use. 

“ Well, come along,” said Brown; “ there 
/ain’t no time to lose. I'll have to go there 





I dare say it will do if I send it | again when his wife comes home.” 


“Do you mean that an unfortunate woman 
works herself to death to keep that drunken 
sot ?” cried David in indignant tones. 

“You can’t know much about the poor if 
you think that uncommon ; half the women 
do it, and get kicks for their pains too.” 

“Why don’t you have the banisters 
mended ?” asked David as they proceeded 
up-stairs. 

“Because the people would only burn 
them up again.” 

* Burn them up!” 

“Yes, of course ; they think they’re made 
for firewood for them.” 

The woman in the next room was at home, 
and treated them to a volley of abuse about 
the rain, which she declared was always 
dripping through her roof. 

“Well, I can’t help it, if it does,” retorted 
Brown sharply. “There's plenty more ready 
to take your room, you know, if you don't 
like it.” 
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“You don’t mean to leave her with a 
leaky roof, do you ?” asked David when they 
had retreated. 

“Tl send a man in after a bit. Bless 
you, sir, you're not up to half their dodges. 
If I gave them new door-handles, grates, or 
taps even, they’d have ’em off and sell ’em 
in a twinkling. One room more, sir,” he 
added as David was leaving the house. 

“ Another room? And where is that ?” 

“Down below,” said Brown, disappearing 
into the darkness. “Take care; the stairs 
are full of holes.” 

David found himself in a wretched cellar, 
only lighted by a grating in the pavement ; 
there was no fire, and the place seemed 
empty. ‘“ Anybody at home ?” called Brown 
in loud tones. 

“ Mother’s out,” responded a feeble voice. 

“Oh, you're there, are you? How’s the 
leg to-day ?” 

“ Bad,” said the voice, and David saw the 
figure of a boy with white face and pinched 
features on a heap of rags in a corner. 

“ What's the matter?” he asked, going 
nearer, 

“ He’s a cripple, sir,” replied Brown. 

David took the boy’s wasted hand in his 
own, and felt the rapid but feeble pulse. 
“Well!” he exclaimed, “fancy leaving a 
child to die in such a place as this! Why 
don’t they take him to the hospital?” he 
asked. 

“They did take me once,” interposed the 
boy ; “but the doctors said it weren’t no use ; 
they couldn’t do nothing to me, and there 
was lots more waiting to be took in.” 

David put a shilling into the boy’s hand, 
and followed Brown out into the open air. 
He said nothing while they were finishing 
their round; but when at last they turned 
their steps towards Brown’s house his sup- 
pressed indignation broke out. 

“Whatever can you be made of!” he ex- 
claimed, “to live on money dragged from 
such poor wretches as those? How can you 
have one easy moment ?” 

The man looked at him more in amaze- 
ment than in anger. “It’s clear you don’t 
know what you're talking about,” he said. 
“Tf you call my houses bad, what would you 
say to some others I could show you, I won- 
der ?” 

“ Bad is no word for them!” cried David 
vehemently; “they are scandalous, disgrace- 
ful! Why, if an inspector saw that cellar we 
went into he would summon you at once.” 

“ That just shows you know nothing about 
it. The inspector was in that cellar only a 





few weeks ago, and found that it fulfilled 
the requirements of the Act. It is seven 
feet high, and there’s an area outside two 
feet wide.” 

David felt nonplussed ; he had taken so 
little interest in this part of Lord Clare. 
mont’s work that he was practically ignorant 
of all its details. “I don’t see how any 
houses can be worse,” he said at last, taking 
up another point in the discussion. 

“Oh, don’t you! I could show you houses 
where there’s only one water-butt for a whole 
street ; where the floors are so rotten that 
it’s impossible to scrub them; where the 
drains are stopped up, and the back kitchens 
used for dust-bins, till they’re full up to the 
ceiling; where fowls are kept in a room along 
with seven or eight people, and where there 
are open cesspools under the floors. You 
won't find things quite so bad as that in my 
houses ; the people are dirty, I know; but 
I don’t allow no lodgers, and I let them have 
the use of the wash-houses, which lots of 
landlords keep locked up, to stow lumber in. 
I see to their drains, and their water too; it’s 
their own fault if they don’t usethem. You'll 
never find any holes:in the walls of my 
houses; but in some there are great gaps 
open to the street. And I'll tell you another 
thing, sir; I collect my own rents.” 

“What good does that do ?” 

“What good does that do?” repeated 
Brown in accents of astonishment; “ you 
just go and ask the people what they think 
of middlemen!” 

David felt that he had better not pursue 
the discussion any further ; he changed the 
subject with some difficulty, however, for 
his mind was full of what he had just seen. 

“ Well, how did you get on with Brown ?” 
asked Lord Claremont when David brought 
him the required papers that evening. 

“He is a scoundrel!” burst out David, 
whose indignation was still hot. 

“My dear Hatton! Please moderate your 
language. What do you mean?” 

David poured out the whole story ; the 
sights he had seen had come upon him with 
such a shock that he could not recoverit. He 
thought he had known what poverty was, for 
he had seen plenty of distress in the out- 
patients’ wards; but now that he had plunged 
into the thick of the misery and seen it in all 
its hideousness, he found that he had been 
perfectly ignorant of what was going on under 
his very eyes. ‘“ Something must be done!” 
said David in conclusion. 

“What would you advise?” said Lord 
Claremont quietly. 
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“TI don’t know exactly ; but if you had 
seen those places that I saw to-day I am sure 
you would agree with me.” 

“So you think I have not seen them! 
Perhaps it may surprise you to learn that I 
have been into those very dens, and worse 


places even than those. I have seen the | 


misery of the London poor in its full extent, 
and it is a knowledge which is not acquired 
in a day.” 

“But can nothing be done ?” 

“Much has been done, though what yet 


remains is overwhelming in its magnitude. | 


We are working now, as you know, to remedy 


some of these very defects of which you speak ; | 


Iam only too glad that you have been aroused 
to a sense of what exists all around us; I 
only wish I eould awaken all the young men 
in London to the knowledge of their respon- 
sibilities. But let me give you one word of 
advice ; don’t judge people too quickly. If 
you knew as much about the tenants as I 
do you would hardly denounce Brown as a 
scoundrel !” 

“Perhaps not ; but you can scarcely con- 


vince me that he might not do much more | 


for the people.” 


“Certainly he might ; but is there one of | 
us, David, who does all that he might ? For | 


my part I wish I may deserve the epitaph, 
‘He hath done what he could.’” 

David was silent; underneath his self- 
possessed exterior he was sensitive to the 
highest degree, and the words touched a 
chord in his heart. 

“TJ will tell you what I should like you to 
do,” said Lord Claremont after a pause. 
“When the sympathies have been aroused 
it is a good thing to put them into active 
exercise at once. You have told me about 
the wretched cripple in the cellar you visited. 
Now, suppose you devote your energies for a 
little while to getting him admitted into a 
hospital.” 

“Tt will be a difficult task,” said David 
after a moment’s thought, “for doctors are 
not very willing to admit incurable cases of 
that kind when there are so many crowding 
the doors who might be aided by treatment 
or operations.” 

Lord Claremont smiled. “And yet you 
were ready to blame his parents unmerci- 
fully,” he said, “because the boy had not 
been sent to a hospital.” David looked up 
quickly, but his eyes fell again. 

“T see!” he said; “it is easy enough to 
ery out until one comes face to face with the 
difficulties one’s self. Well, my lord, I will do 
my best and see what comes of it.” 





| David was as good as his word ; he went 
| down to the East End and examined the boy, 
| and then wrote to a friend of his who was on 
| the staff of his old hospital, and after a few 
| weeks he had the satisfaction of hearing that 
| his case would be admitted. 

“T have succeeded after all,” he said to: 
Lord Claremont; ‘‘so now I shall go down 
in a cab and fetch away the poor little fel- 
low.” 

“ Had you much trouble in obtaining the 
parents’ consent ?” 

“T never asked for it” said David. 
| it necessary ?” 

“Why, of course itis. You might be a 
kidnapper for all they know; you had better 
find out first or you may get into trouble.” 

So David journeyed down again one even- 
ing, and found a man in the cellar who pro- 
fessed to be the boy’s father. 

“Will you allow your son to be taken to 
a hospital,” he asked. 

“T don’t care what you does with ‘im, as 
long as I gets rid of ’im,” said the man bru- 
tally; and David stifling his wrath with some 
difficulty returned triumphant. 
| He began to feel that he was working 
very hard as he rose early next morning that 
he might get his work done, so as to be able 
to start for his expedition as soon as his 
duties with Lord Claremont were over, but 
he comforted himself with the reflection 
that it would soon be over now, and when the 
boy was once safely lodged in the hospital he 
should feel easy about him. He did not 
take into consideration that there would still 
be hundreds of poor children dying by inches 
in the dens and hovels all around him. 

He had thought it best to" go down in the 
cab himself, as he believed it would attract 
less attention, but he was not prepared for 
the excitement which his conveyance raised 
when they stopped at last in Sim’s Court. 
| People crowded to their doors and windows 
| to look at it, and he was soon surrounded 
| by troops of ragged children who amused 
themselves by pelting the cab with mud and 
shouting abusive remarks at him as he went 
into the house. 

* And what may you want?” exclaimed 
a woman angrily as he entered the cellar. 
“T ain’t a-going to have no school-board in- 
spectors here.” 

“T am not a school-board inspector,” said 
David ina conciliating tone, “I have come 
to fetch your boy to the hospital.” 

“’Ospital indeed, and who told you to 
fetch ‘im to the ’ospital I should like to 


“ Ts 





know ?” 
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“T asked your husband’s leave, and he 
gave it directly.” 

“T dare say he did—a wicked, drunken 
brute, that’s what he is, as ’ud be glad to see 
my boy dead and buried. I know what them 
ospitals are, thank you, and I ain’t a-going 
to have my child played no tricks with.” 

“But we shall only do all we can to cure 
him. He will have the best care and nurs- 
ing that London can give.” 

“T daresay you would cure im. Cut ’im 
open to see what his inside’s made of ; that’s 
your game! He don’t want any nursing but 
what his mother can give him, do you, 
Charlie ?” 

Her tone assumed some expression of 
fondness as she spoke the last words, and as 
David advanced towards the bed determined 
to bring matters to a crisis, the boy shrank 
away from him and burst into tears. 

David was utterly at a loss what to do, 
he felt inclined to pick the boy up in his 
arms and carry him away, but a slight 
movement towards the bed caused the mother 
‘to shout up the area to those in the street to 
come to her help. There was nothing for it 
but flight, and flinging some money to the 
cabman as he passed, David fairly took to 
his heels, pursued by missiles picked from 
the gutters and dust-bins, mingled with the 
derisive laughter of the whole population of 
the court. He was plunging along, not look- 
ing in the least where he was going, when he 
was suddenly arrested in his course by fall- 
ing into the arms of a tall man who was 
coming towards him. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed the stranger, “look 
where you are going to, please !” 

David began to apologise, but was speed- 
ily stopped by an exclamation of surprise. 
“Why, we always seem to meet in an 
emergency! I should imagine at least that 
you are in one now by the way you are fly- 
ing along.” 

David looked up and recognised the clergy- 
man whom he had met on the night of the 
dinner-party. “Iam ina great emergency,” 
the said, and he told his trouble. 

“Well, come into my house for a little 
while, it is not far from here, and they will 
not pursue you beyond their own court.” 

The two men walked on side by side, and 
as soon as David had a little recovered his 
breath he began to express his disgust at 
what had happened. 

“ Never will I interfere with one of these 
people again!” he exclaimed wrathfully ; 
“after all the trouble I have taken about the 
boy to be treated like this.” 








“T hope you will excuse my saying so,” 
said the clergyman, “but you did not go 
quite the right way to work.” 

“Why ?” asked David in astonishment. 

“In this way: you ought to have asked 
some one who knew the woman to have gone 
with you. If you were a father how would 
you like some stranger to enter your house 
and carry off your only child without warn- 
ing ?” 

“ But you can’t argue about such people 
as those in that way.” 

“That is just where I complain of the 
rich. Why should not the poor be treated 
as courteously as they? That woman’s 
cellar is as much her own home as any 


‘nobleman’s mansion can be to him, and her 
? 


feelings are just as acute.” 

“ Well, she did not treat me very courte- 
ously, that is all I can say. I had got her 
husband’s leave to take the child too.” 

“There is another mistake. People like 
you will treat the poor in a lump, as though 
they had no individuality, and as though 
there were no peculiar circumstances at- 
tached to each case. I know this poor 
woman intimately ; she is honest and hard- 
working, though very rough-spoken, and ig- 
norant to the last degree ; her husband is, 
as she says, a drunken brute, and this poor 
boy is all she has to love. The father’s 
readiness to let you take the child naturally 
made her doubly suspicious, and though no 
doubt it looked horrible to you, her conduct 
was caused by as pure and strong a motherly 
affection as was ever shown by the highest 
lady in the land.” 

“Hm,” said David, “you put it very 
nicely, I must say.” 

The clergyman laughed, and David looked 
curiously at his refined, intellectual face, 
lined with hard work and foul air, though 
he was yet young. 

“You will know my friend better some 
day perhaps, and then you will judge her 
more fairly,” he said; “but here we are at 
my house, come in and have some tea with 
me.” 


CHAPTER XII.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


THE house which David entered formed a 
pleasing contrast to the dingy street in which 
it stood. The window-curtains were spot- 
lessly clean, and a stand of flowers and ferns 
gave quite a pretty appearance to the room. 

“T find I can do my work better if my 
surroundings are neat and nice,” said the 
clergyman, half apologetically as they entered. 
He stirred up the fire as he spoke, and, open- 
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ing the cupboard, produced materials for tea- | 
making. “I am afraid you will think me a 
sad old woman,” he said as he lifted the 


kettle which stood ready in the fender, “ but 


I always look for my tea about five o'clock ; 
my landlady puts it ready for me, and then 
I go out again, and often don’t get in till 
ten or eleven.” 


“What time do you have your dinner ?” | 


asked David in a professional tone. 

“Oh, any time! ! twelve, or one, cr two, as | 
the case may be.” 

“Then, I think you ought to have some- 
thing more than tea before you go out for 
another five hours’ work.” 

The clergyman made no answer, unless a 
smile might have been called one. He pro- | 
ceeded energetically with his arrangements, 
and soon handed his visitor a steaming cup 
of tea. 


| said the clergyman, “ but my name is easily 
told; it is Oswald Sinclair. Will you re- 
turn the compliment and tell me yours ?” 

“My name is David Hatton.” 

“David Hatton !” cried Mr. Sinclair. 

“Yes; do you know it?” asked David, 
| thinking that his book might somehow have 
| reached Mr. Sinclair’s eyes; but the next 
question startled him. 

“Do you come from Evesdene ?” 

“T lived there once,” said David. ‘“ Are 
you the Mr. Sinclair who was vicar there 
some years ago ?” 

Mr. Sinclair made no answer; he rose 
from his chair with an agitated face, and 
paced the room two or three times; then, 
coming up to David, he looked him full in 
the face. 

“You asked me just now how I came to 





“There, you'll feel all the better for that,” | 
he remarked ; “it’s a sovereign remedy.” 

“T feel all right now,” said David. “ My | 
troubles were more mental than bodily ; for | 
their missiles did not hurt me in the least.” 

“You are more fortunate than I was, then ; 
for when I first came to live here I was 
knocked down one night, and the life nearly | 
beaten out of me.’ 

“Do you think mental troubles more bear- | 
able than bodily ones, then?” asked David. 
A spasm of pain crossed the pale face at his | 
question, and David blamed himself for ask- | 
ing it. He sat silent for a minute or two, | 
drinking his tea and scrutinising his host. 

It was a face that an artist might have 
painted if he had wanted a model for one of | 
the saints of old, and yet a face which was | 
eminently human in its intense sympathy of 
expression. David felt a strong desire to 
know this man’s history. Their conversa- 
tion had been so general hitherto that he had 
learnt nothing of his personal affairs. He 
did not know it, but much the same wish 
was passing through the clergyman’s mind 
as he sat on the other side of the fire. He 
had often thought of the young man with 
whom he had been so strangely thrown in 
contact, and wondered if he should ever meet 
him again, and now in the most unexpected 
manner they had stumbled against each other 
once more, and were drinking tea together | 
as though they were old friends. Their eyes 
met suddenly in the midst of these cogita- 
tions, and David said laughingly, 

“believe we are both thinking the same 
thing, so I will ask you first what your name 
is and how you came to be here ?” 

“How I came to be here is a long story,” 


| 


| 








be here,” he said, “T will tell you ; it was 
because of you.” 

“Because of me ?” cried David, rising to: 
his feet in his turn, and standing opposite to 
the clergyman. 

“Yes; do you remember one day, years 
ago now, standing on the bridge at Evesdene 
when a friend of mine was discussing the 
state of the poor with me, and saying that 
| the way for the rich and poor to meet was to 
build a bridge between them ?” 

“ No,” said David, “I can’t say I do.” 

“You did nevertheless, and your words 
sank deep into my heart. Then ”—he paused 
a moment—“ you ran away.” 

To David’s great disgust he found himself 
turning hot; he was quite angry with him- 
self for being so foolish as to care, but he 
could not help it. 

“When I found that you had gone, 
on Mr. Sinclair, “I was miserable.” 

“ You /” exclaimed David in unfeigned sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, for I felt that it was in a measure 
owing to me that it had happened. If I had, 
as you yourself had said, made a bridge be- 
tween us so that you could have confided in 
me and found help in your studies and sym- 
pathy in your troubles, you would not have 
run away. I used to picture you in London 
and fancy that all kinds of evil had happened 
to you. I told Mrs. Carlyon at last that I 
wanted more work and threw up my living, 
that I might spend my life among the Lon- 
don poor. I took this parish for a time while 
the vicar was away for rest, and when he 
came back I offered to work for him at my 
own expense. I am well off, so I did not 
care for a stipend; and here I have been 
ever since. How little I thought that I had 


” went 
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found you when we met over that poor | David’s past history would bring out the 
young fellow the other night!” He held out | whole truth at once. 
his hand to David as he finished, anda smile| It was the first fruits of his deceit, and 
of inexpressible radiancy lighted up his | though David would not own that he had 
face. | been wrong in the least degree, he could not 
David took his hand in his own, but he rid himself of an uncomfortable feeling. He 
could not reply ; he remembered the bitter tried to put the whole affair out of his mind, 
and unkind things that he had said about but it was impossible, and he looked quite 
this man to Phyllis, and now to find that | worn and worried by the time he reached 
interest in himself had been a motive power | home. He had calmed his conscience by 
in his life was almost more than he knew | saying that he would tell Miss Carlyon every- 


how to bear. 

“Tell me all about yourself, David,” said 
Mr. Sinclair affectionately, when the silence 
had lasted some time. 

David recovered himself with an effort, 
and setting to work told his friend his whole 
history since he had left Evesdene. Mr. 
Sinclair listened with earnest attention. 

“So you are with Lord Claremont,” he 
said. ‘God has guided you far better than 
I could have done ; he is the noblest man in 
London.” 

“Do you know him personally ?” 

“T have met him several times on com- 
mittees, but I do not know him otherwise. 
I envy you the privilege of being always 
with him.” 

“That reminds me that I ought to return,” 
said David ; “ our interview has lasted much 
longer than I expected, and it has made a 
pleasant ending to what would otherwise 
have been a very disagreeable adventure.” 

“You will get on better next time,” said 
Mr. Sinclair. 

“Tt is the last time that I shall ever try 
to do anything for the people,” said David 
decisively. 

“Well, I hope it is not the last time that 
you will come and see me,” replied Mr. Sin- 
clair, waiving the point like a wise man. 

“Certainly not ; I shall look forward to 
meeting you again.” 

When a man is in love his first thought 
after going through any interesting experi- 
ence is the pleasure he will find in describing 
it to the object of his affections. David's 


thing about his present life ; it was only just 
those first thirteen years that should be hid- 
den away ; and now he found to his discom- 
fiture that his past was not dead as he had 
fondly imagined, but living and interwoven 
| with his present. He said little about his 
| adventures to Lord Claremont, for he did not 
| care to talk of his failure, and he was afraid 
, to speak of Mr. Sinclair for fear of saying 
more than he meant to do. He felt rather 
| constrained when he next saw Miss Carlyon, 
| but he soon managed to convince himself 
again that he was doing nothing wrong, and 
that it need make no possible difference in 
his relations with her. 
| He only counted time now by his meetings 
| with her, and he was surprised to find that 
the spring days were beginning to lengthen, 
, and that summer would soon be at hand ; 
| he had been down once to see Mr. Sinclair 
| Since their first meeting, but he had been 
| occupied and the visit was a short one. The 
| only visible change that his brief East-End 
| experience had made in him was the fact 
| that he now threw himself heartily into all 
the details of Lord Claremont’s work ; but 
| deep down in his heart lay an impression that 
| could not be quite got rid of ; he could not 
| forget the glimpse that he had had below 
| the surface of the great city. The old ques- 
tion which had haunted his boyhood now 
| came back to him in a different form; he no 
| longer thought, ‘Why should I be denied 
| the luxuries that others possess ?” but “Why 
should I possess all these good things while 


others are wretched and starving?” 





first reflection as he left Mr. Sinclair’s house| The winter had been a severe one, and 
was what a thrilling narrative he could make | tales of poverty, distress, and even riot were 
out of his adventure to Dora. His danger, | rife on every side. David had a strange 
his flight, his rescue by a stranger, and the | feeling of responsibility at times which he 
final discovery of that stranger's identity, all | could not shake off, though he told himself 
grouped themselves dramatically in his mind ; | that it was absurd. “It has nothing to do 
but when he reached the last point he came | with me,” he said to himself, when these 
to a sudden stop. How could he tell his | thoughts came into his mind, but the feeling 
story without revealing to Dora who and | returned again and again, and became stronger 
what he was? She had known Mr. Sinclair | rather than weaker. 

as well or better than he had done, and the “ What do you think one ought to do for 
first mention of his name in connection with | the poor, Miss Carlyon ?” he asked one night. 
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Lady Atherton had “taken him up,” as 
she expressed it, and was fond of having 
him in her drawing-rooms, and though David 
was generally very independent towards such 
people, he submitted to it gladly in the 
present case because it brought him into 
close contact with Dora. 

“T suppose one ought to be kind to them,” 
was her reply. 

“T think one ought to work for them,” 
said David. 

“Ts not that the same thing ?” 

“What I mean,” said David, “is that one 
ought to use self-denial in trying to do them 
good ; those who are rich and can give money 
easily should be self-denying enough to give 
it in the right way.” 

“TI don’t see that,” said Francis Carlyon, 
who was staying at the house. “I think one 
has done all that can reasonably be expected 
if one gives a fellow a shilling. I never re- 
fuse them, for I really flatter myself that I | 
am the most good-natured fellow alive.” 

“T believe you would give your head | 
away if you could get it off,” said David a| 
little sarcastically, “but I don’t call that 
charity.” 

“Why? because my head is worth so 
little ?” asked Francis, with his usual easy 
laugh. 

“Well, I was not thinking of that just | 
then, but I am sure that it does harm rather | 
than good to give away money in this in- | 
discriminate fashion.” 

“But what are you to say when a woman | 
tells you that she has not tasted bread for a | 
whole day? I was going to give a man | 
something the other day, and pulled out a 
sovereign in mistake. ‘ Why should a gentle- 
man like you have plenty of those, while I | 
have none?’ he said. And for the life of | 
me I couldn’t think why; so I gave it to 
him.” 

David could not help laughing over this 
characteristic story. ‘That is just what I | 
complain of in you,” he said. “No doubt 
the man spent the sovereign in treating all 
his friends to drink; whereas if you had 
taken the trouble to find out his history and 
all about him, you might have set him up 
respectably in life at very little more ex- 
pense.” 

“But fancy what a bother it would be!” 
cried Francis. “No, Hatton, ’'m not going 
to make life a burden in that way. I prefer 
to go on my own plan, and, as I said before, 
I flatter myself that there is not a more 

enerous fellow than I am in the whole of 
ndon.” 


“Well, I don’t understand all this fuss 
about the poor,” said Lady Atherton, waking 
up from her after-dinner nap. ‘There never 
used to be anything like it years ago, and 
I’m sure there were just as many poor people 
then; for my part I think it is all very 
absurd. The poor have a great deal to be 
thankful for, and I consider that on the 
whole they do very well.” 

David looked at Lady Atherton’s hand- 
some dress and luxurious surroundings, and 
mentally contrasted them with some of the 
scenes he had witnessed. “I think that the 
reason why there is so much more talk about 
the poor now,” he said, “is that the rich are 
beginning to wake up to their responsi- 
bilities towards them.” 

“Young people talk a great deal of non- 


| sense sometimes,” said Lady Atherton com- 


placently ; “ but they always must have some 
rage or other.” 

David bit his lip slightly, but made no 
reply; he seemed annoyed at Lady Atherton’s 
words, and Dora looked at him sympatheti- 
cally ; their eyes met, and a faint flush rose 
on her cheek. David had noticed it before, 
and a thrill went through his veins as he 
began to hope that she did indeed return his 
affection. He did not think himself quite in 
a position to make her an offer, however, for 
she was rich, while he had only his salary, 
which, though now a liberal one, was little 
more than enough for his own wants. True, 
he wrote a good deal for reviews in his spare 
hours ; but this was a somewhat precarious 
means of existence, and would hardly justify 
him in speaking. 

Matters, however, came to a crisis almost 
without his intervention. David had been 
secretly wondering for some time what he 
should do when Lady Atherton went out of 
town. He knew that London would seem 
like a dismal wilderness to him, and he could 


_ not tell that he should ever see Dora again, 


for her plans for the future were very un- 
decided. 

He asked Francis Carlyon casually one 
day if he knew whether Lady Atherton was 
likely to leave town at present. 

“JT am sureI don’t know,” said Francis, 
who never had a very correct idea about 
anything. “It’s awfully hot, isn’t it? I ex- 
pect they will be going away directly, in 
fact I believe I heard Dora say she was 
going.” 

A pang shot through David’s heart. He 
had not expected a separaticn so soon as 
this, and it seemed to come upon him with 
overwhelming force. 
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“ Are you coming to our place to-night ?” | | through his shed that they might be sepa- 


asked Francis carelessly. 

“T have not been asked. What is going 
on ¢” 

“Oh, a concert of some kind I believe ; 
you know the sort of affairs her ladyship | 


| rated for ever. 
“I do not know, I have very few relations, 
none who care much about me, and Francis 
is so young.” 
“ And so foolish,” 





David felt inclined to 


gives, a herd of people and not much to eat. | add, but he refrained and only looked at 
T must appear for an hour or two, I am sorry | Dora’s sad and beautiful face with a longing 


to say, so you had better come to keep me 
company ; my aunt told me to bring in a few | 
friends.” 


“Very well, I will come in about half-| denly. 


at his heart that he could lay down his “life 
for her. 

“ The music is nearly over, 
“We must go back.” 


*she said sud- 
She heaved 


past nine,” said David, who was all eager- | a weary sigh as she turned towards the 
ness to secure a few minutes’ conversation | | dazzling room from the cool shade in which 
with Dora. He looked anxiously round the | | they were standing, and the thought shot 


room for her the moment he entered, and | 


was delighted to see that she was standing 


close by the door of the conservatory which 
opened out of the drawing-room. He made 
his way slowly round the room, speaking to 
acquaintances here and there, and at last 
drew near to Dora and waited until an 
opportunity arose for him to speak. Two 
singers were just then performing a duet, 


vate as though they were alone. 

“Come in and look at the flowers,” 
David ; “this noise is deafening.” 

Dora looked at him with a smile. 

“That is a poor compliment to my aunt’s 
singers,” she said. 

“T dare say they are singing like seraphs,” 


said 


through David's mind that his love for her, 
though it took her away from the gay world 
to which she belonged, might yet afford her 
a calm shelter from the burden and heat of 
life. 

It was but a poetic fancy, but it decided 
David's fate ; he held out his hand and said 
in an agitated tone, “ Dora, there is one who 


| loves you.” 
and any conversation would be quite as pri- | 


| her no room for doubt. 


| the balance ; 
| whispering, “Come to me to-morrow,” 


said David, “but I want to talk to you just | 


now. Your brother told me to-day that you 
are going away.” 

“Our plans are not quite decided yet, but 
I believe we shall go away before very long.” 

* And when shall you come back ?” 

“That is a long time to look forward to ; 
perhaps I may not come back at all, for my 
aunt——” 

Dora stopped, scarcely liking to say that 
she found living with her aunt almost more 
than she could bear; but David guessed 
what she had left unsaid. He had seen the 


She started and looked up in his face, as 
though hardly understanding what he had 
said ; but the expression she read there left 
She stood silent for 
a few moments, and David felt as though the 
fate of the whole world were trembling in 
the music ceased suddenly, and 
she 
glided away and passed into the drawing- 
room. 

David remained among the flowers, far too 
excited to go back to every-day life again, 


|and as soon as he could he slipped out of 


| 


flush on her face many a time when some | 
word or deed of Lady Atherton’s offended | 
he could never teli what passed in it, and 
| when he left the house at last the world 
“Who do you think you shall go to?” he | 


her refined taste, and he sympathised with 
her as heartily as she could wish. 


asked in a low tone, as the thought passed 


| holding her hands in his own; 


the house and tried to walk off his agitation 
in the open air. He had no doubt now 
what his answer would be, and yet until he 
heard it in so many words he could not be 
satisfied. 

“T can hardly believe that you love me,” 
he said, when at last he stood beside her, 
“but I will 
give my life to make you happy.” 

That hour was an enchanted one to David; 


seemed all transfigured in a haze of golden 
light. 








EVENING HYMN. 


Wen all the troubled day is past, 
The quiet chambes gained at last, 

And conscience, slumbering before, 

Awakens with the closing door, 


We start to find how far away 

Weve wandered from our God all day, 
And tears of shame and sorrow flow 
To turn our triumph into woe. 
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The deep confession of the night, 

The grateful praise at morning light, 
How vain and profitless they seem, 
Dispersed so soon by noon-day’s beam / 


Careless from act to act we go, 

Nor ever heed, what well we know, 

That slightest thoughts and words must gain 
God's deeper love, or cause Him pain. 
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Unfaithful to our vows to Him, 
With truth and purity grown dim, 
His priceless gift of words we waste 
With sinful aim, or foolish haste. 


Cheered by each “rich device of love,” 
Through mercies undeserved we move, 
Or, wearied, if we seek repose, 

A thousand blessings round us close ; 


Yet gratitude unfruitful lies, 

And every moment as it flies 

Bears this sad message to His throne, 
“ Our love is for ourselves alone.” 





Ah, deep despondence ! thus to find 
Another day left all behind ; 

And still no sign of victory trace, 
No new-born virtues added grace. 


In mute despair we fear to meet 

The constant strife and sure defeat ; 

Our fainting souls new strength must win 
To wage the incessant war with sin. 


Then down before our God we sink, 
Deep of His wondrous peace we drink, 
And rise refreshed as none can be 
Who bow not to the Lord the knee. 


JOHN HUTTON. 


SARAH MARTIN. 


By HENRY 


A LONELY orphan girl trained by a 

grandmother in a humble cottage for a 
life of labour ; a toiling dressmaker working 
in solitude for the bare necessities of life ; 
Sunday-school teaching, workhouse visita- 
tion, years of mission work among the moral 
lepers of a gaol; a long agonizing illness, 
followed by death at the age of fifty-one. 
Put all that together, and ask, does it seem 
like a picture of blessedness? No; it is 
just such a picture as the faithless and un- 
believing love to draw when, like Job’s wife 
of old, they would tempt us to “‘ curse God 
and die.” Yet this is an outline of one of 
the most blessed lives ever lived in this 
world. It is the story of Sarah Martin. To 
her serenity, and peace, and joy, every letter 
of hers and every line of her diary testifies. 
She writes of her work among the outcasts 
of society as a poet, or painter, or sculptor 
speaks of the glory of his art. Her cheerful- 
ness brought moral sunshine and spiritual 
hope into the gloom of a prison. She 
counted her vocation as a priceless divine 
favour, as an honour so great that she could 
not cease wondering how it ever came to 
be conferred upon her. Referring to the 
miracles of grace that delighted her in her 
ministry among imprisoned burglars, pick- 
pockets and vile women, and to her assur- 
ance that she was watching God at work, 
she writes: “In my own mind, as expressive 
of my pleasing office at the gaol, I have 
called myself ‘an observer,’ and I seemed in 
the happy presence of God as an insect bask- 
ing in the sunbeams, in the light of peace, 
hope, and joy.” In her last hours, after re- 
peated paroxysms of acute suffering, the soli- 
tary nurse who attended upon her asked if 
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she would like something read from the 
Bible. On her responding in the affirmative, 
the nurse asked if there was any particular 
passage she desired, but Sarah Martin only 
answered, “ Praise, praise.” In thinking of 
such a career we almost feel like Moses when 
he saw the bush flaming with a fierce fire, 
but unconsumed. It is impossible to avoid a 
desire to turn aside and see this grand sight, 
and learn, if we can, how a life so obscure, so 
toilsome, so poverty-stricken, and so painful, 
was yet made glorious, and noble, and 
wealthy beyond all earthly riches. 

She was born at Caistor, a village some 
three miles from Yarmouth, in June, 1791. 
Her father is said to have been a carpenter ; 
but the details of her family connections can 
hardly now be recovered. At any rate, her 
parents belonged to the working class ; but 
she owed little to them except her birth, and 
perhaps her moral tendencies ; for they died 
in her early infancy. Her widowed grand- 
mother on her mother’s side then took charge 
of her. They lived together apart in a lowly 
cottage, where the grandmother carried on 
the handicraft by which she maintained them 
both. It is said she was a glover. But, 
however that may be, Sarah Martin bears 
testimony again and again to the loving and 
devoted care with which the lonely and toil- 
some widow watched over her infant charge. 
She was an earnestly religious woman, and 
anxious above all things that her grand- 
daughter should be inspired by the same 
faith. When work was over she would tell 
her stories from the Bible. Her narrative of 
Christ’s wonderful words and deeds interested 
the child; but apparently, as Sarah grew 
up into girlhood, and her childish wonder 
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was exhausted, she felt something of mono- 
tony in the constant repetition of such re- 
citals. 

We are inclined to assign this cause, rather 
than that of any exceptional depravity, for 
the “ indescribable aversion ” which she says 
she began to feel towards the Bible at the 
age of twelve years. Her grandmother ma- 
naged to send her to school, a luxury which 
was more difficult of attainment in those days 
than in these ; and though her education cer- 
tainly never extended very far, she at least 
learned the delights of reading. One of her 
schoolfellows put her into the way of obtaining 
novels from a cheap circulating library, and 
for two years she was absorbed thronghout 
her leisure hours in reading with uncommon 
avidity story after story. But after that 


time her appetite for such literature was | 


satiated. She has taken care to tell us that 
this was caused by “neither care nor thought 
as to the immoral tendency of fiction.” At 
that period there was much more reason for 
objection on this score to fictitious literature 
than there is now; but we do not suppose 
for a moment that she suffered any injury 
from it. Brought up as she was, she was 
far too innocent to understand the evil allu- 
sions that were too common in the novels of 
that day. 


But if she was sickened of this kind of read- | 


ing, her appetite for literature was strength- 
ened rather than weakened. She turned 
to Shakespeare “with ardent eagerness.” She 


was attracted also by other dramatic authors. | 


She obtained Addison’s Spectator ; she read 
the Guardian and other high-class periodic 
literature of a bygone day. It is obvious 
from all this, which she records in her auto- 
biography, that she must have possessed in- 
tellect of an uncommon order. There are 


very few girls brought up as she was, who, | 
without any incitement or influence from in- | 


tellectual surroundings, would be naturally 
drawn to literature like Shakespeare and 
Addison. But after all it was very little 
time she could obtain for such studies. At 
the age of fourteen she was sent to a dress- 
maker ; and when she was fifteen she began 
to practise the craft on her own account. 
She had, of course, to work with her needle 
very long hours every day ; but every moment 
of relaxation was still given to books. “ For 
self-gratification alone,” she remorsefully 
adds; such self-gratification, however, will 
searcely in these times be regarded as a matter 
of reproach. “Johnson and the British 
Poets” were eagerly studied; but she re- 
membered painfully afterwards that during 


these years she continued to hate the sight 
of the Bible. 

There were in the cottage two Bibles that 
had belonged to her mother. These she hid 
away that she might not be annoyed by the 
sight of them. According to her own ex- 
planation, her motive was the idea that 
“should the Bible after all prove to be true, 
the less she knew of it the better it would be 
for her.” It is evident from these words that, 
young as she was, her mind was troubled 
with speculations adverse to revelation. In- 
deed, she tells us that about this time, at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen years, she made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood who was a sceptie. His wife, how- 
ever, was of an opposite mood. It seems 
tolerably certain—though this Sarah Martin 
does not tell us—that the old gentleman and 
his wife found something very attractive in the 
young work-girl who, without any tutor, had 
mastered a considerable range of English 
literature. She does not tell us whether she 
was in the habit still of accompanying her 
grandmother to any place of worship. We 
imagine the truth to be that she went as little 
as she could help. 

But in 1809, when she was eighteen years 
old, a change began to come over her. One 
fine summer Sunday she walked into the 
town of Yarmouth, and without any parti- 
cular motive or aim turned into a place of 
worship that stood open. It is she herself 
who uses the phrase “ place of worship,” giv- 
ing us no indication whatever of the denomi- 
nation to which it belonged. But from the 
autobiography of the Rev. William Walford 
we learn that it must have been the “ New 
Meeting” which she entered, an Indepen- 
dent Church of which Mr. Walford was at 
that time the minister. Except as a matter 
of personal interest, the question is of little 
consequence, for Sarah Martin never became 
a sectarian. She was grateful for any good 
she could obtain from all churches alike; 
and when she afterwards conducted religious 
services herself, she found much advantage 
in the use of the Anglican Liturgy. On the 
occasion when she made this casual visit to 
“a, place of worship,” the text taken by the 
preacher was, “ We persuade men.” There 
must have been something persuasive in his 
utterance, for, though she does not tell us 
what he said, she began to feel that “the 
religion of the Bible was a grand reality,” 
and to suspect that she had been very wrong 
| in the levity or indifference with which she 
| had treated it. The reflection seems not to 
| have been painful, but rather comforting to 
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her. Yet for six months after this it never | 


occurred to her to go and listen to the same | 
preacher again. Still, her own thoughts and | 
feelings must have been taking a right direc- | 
tion. She began to read the Bible for her- | 
self, though she declares that her interest in | 
it was still intellectual rather than spiritual. | 
The desire for light upon the Bible led her | 
to study a variety of theological works, but | 
whether her hopes from them were fulfilled | 
she does not plainly tell us. It was not until | 
the autumn of 1810,-when she was about 

nineteen years old, that, as she herself phrases | 
it, she “ entered into light.” 

It is to this period of her life that the | 
Rev. William Walford refers in his auto- | 
biography, published forty years later. | 
“When I first knew her,” he writes, “she | 
was, I imagine, about twenty years of age. | 
She introduced herself to me as one who had | 
been inconsiderate and negligent of religion, | 
as she was ignorant of the nature of genuine | 
Christianity. By some means, which I do | 
not now remember, she was induced to come | 
to the New Meeting, where she heard one 
or more discourses from me which, she as- 
sured me, had produced a very deep impres- 
sion upon her, and entirely changed the 
character of her mind and conduct.* She 
subsequently became a member of the church | 
of which I was the pastor, and was most | 
diligent and attentive to the public and pri- | 
vate meetings of the church. I found her to | 
possess great energy of mind, by the exercise 
of which she very soon became well informed 
on the truths and duties of Christianity, and | 
ardently disposed to do any good that was | 
compatible with her station in life.” 

Her own reflections on her experiences at 
this time are of very striking interest. A 
common proverb tells us that “‘ what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” And, 
within limits, this is true of the moral and 
spiritual life as well as of the body. There 
are probably no pages of the Bible that have 
been more blotted by the tears of despairing 
doubters than three chapters of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans (ix. x. xi.). Of the 
misapprehensions which have made them the 
source of so much pain this is not the place 
to speak ; but to Sarah Martin they were 
full of joy and peace. And let no one think 


* On comparing Sarah Martin’s recollections, it is clear that 
Mr. Walford’s memory was rather vague. She distinctly places 
an interval of six months between her first visit to the New 
Meeting—if that was the “ place of worship ’’—and any subse- 
quemt hearing of the minister there. Notwithstanding his 
somewhat dilatory reference to her, introduced as “a circum- 
stance of some interest”’ before winding up his recollections of 
Yarmouth, it may be feared that he was hardly, even at the 
end of his life, fully awake to the fact that he had “enter- 

ware. 


tained an angel una’ 








that this was because she liked to contrast 
her favoured lot as an elect soul with the 
misery of the reprobate. This was not her 
feeling at all. Nay, the very suggestion of 
it would have filled her with horror ; but, as 
a matter of fact, it never occurred to her. 
What she learned from these chapterg was 
not any conceit of her own importance, but 
far more a sense of her nothingness and of 
her absolute dependence on God. 

“One memorable day,” she writes, “the 
words, ‘it is not of him that willeth nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy,’ 
were as heavenly music to my heart.” What 
she gets out of those words is evidently not 
at all the notion of divine favouritism, but 
of passive rest in God. Her experience was 
in fact that of many a drowning man, who 
at the moment when he ceases to struggle 
finds himself saved by a strength not his 
own. Those who have gone through such 
an adventure know that there comes a mo- 
ment of strangely contented acquiescence in 
death. The despair that supervenes on utter 
exhaustion is not a feeling of horror, but of 
passive resignation. The forces of nature 
are felt to be resistless; it is useless to 
struggle against their omnipotence ; and here 


| is the end. If at that moment a strong arm 


clutches the sinking man, and without moy- 
ing a muscle of his own he is drawn up into 
light and air, his experience is very like that 
of Sarah Martin when she wrote the last- 
quoted words. 

The same feeling of utter dependence gave 
her peace and assurance as to her future. 
From her favourite chapters she learned 
“that to uphold and prosper the divine life 
in principle and in its fruits was God’s sove- 
reign prerogative, as exclusively ~ belonging 
to the Holy Spirit, as the first movement of 
the soul from spiritual death ; and that in 
the plan of the salvation of a sinner accord- 
ing to His eternal wisdom and purpose was 
comprehended all she needed for persevering 
advance in godliness as to knowledge and 
obedience.” Naturally retiring and reticent 
as she was, it was a great advantage to her 
in the work she afterwards undertook that 
she was thus “clothed upon” with an im- 
personal courage. Her quiet confidence, her 
moral intrepidity, and her unwearying pa- 
tience, were not, in her view, her own 
qualities at all, nor in any degree dependent 
on her own resources. Throughout her life 
and work, whatever be the undertaking she 
has in hand, there is always audible to a 
sympathetic ear, as the ground tone of her 
“heavenly music,” the refrain: “It is not 
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of him that willeth nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy.” 

It was surely worth while thus to dwell 
for a moment on the paradox presented by 
her tender and lowly Calvinism ; for it con- 
tains the secret of her spiritual power. Nor 
is it only her career that is thus explained. 


For though the tone and temper of the. 


mailed warrior of the Reformation were very 
different in outward bearing, yet their spi- 
ritual power sprang from the same source. 
Very apposite and true are the remarks made 
by Mr. 8S. R. Gardiner on the position of 
religious parties at the outset of the reign of 
Charles I.: “The strength of the English 
Calvinists lay mainly in the humble peace- 
able men who found in their creed a safe- 
guard against a life of sin.” ‘ Nor, indeed, 
was it to be expected that the prevailing Cal- 
vinism would surrender its ground without 
a struggle. It had done great things for 
Europe. At a time when the individual ten- 
dencies of Protestantism threatened to run 
riot, it had given to men a consistent creed 
and an unbending moral discipline, which 
was yet Protestant to the core, as being built 
upon the idea of the divine choice resting 
upon the individual soul without the inter- 
vention of any priest or ecclesiastical society. 
Wherever the struggle with Rome was the 
deadliest, it was under the banner of Calvin- 
ism that the battle had been waged. Wher- 
ever in quiet villages or in the lanes of great 
cities, any one woke up to the consciousness 
that a harder battle with sin was to be waged 
in his heart, it was in the strength of the Cal- 
vinistic creed that he had equipped himself 
for the contest. Alone with his God, he 


stepped forth triumphantly to hold out a. | 


hand to those who had passed through the 
like experience with himself.” * 


The last quoted words are strikingly ap-| 


plicable to Sarah Martin. For no sooner did 
she realise the freedom of faith than she was 
seized with a strong desire to emancipate 
others. .But in other respects her Calvinism 
was of avery different type from that de- 
scribed by the historian. Her religion was 
a great burst of joy. It was an emotion too 
great to be sustained in silence. “I desired 
of the Lord,” she says, “to open privileges 
to me of serving my fellow-creatures, that I 
might, with the Bible in my hand, point 
others to those fountains of joy whence my 
own so largely flowed.” And she adds: “ The 
first generous favour thus conferred on me 
was attendance to teach in a Sunday-school.” 


land from the Accession of James I.” 
In Ten Volumes. Vol, v. p. 355. 


* “ Histo: of B 
8. R. Gardiner, LL. 5 4 





| Christians of the Darwinian era listen 
| to this! Do you consider “attendance to 
teach in a Sunday-school” in the light of a 
“generous favour conferred” on you? We 
fear not. And you, rising scions of a scien- 
tific generation, who lisp and sentimentalize 
about “the service of Man,” what do you find 
in your new creed or creedlessness that can 
kindle such an “enthusiasm for humanity ” 
as burned in the heart of this poor seam- 
stress? Let us not be mistaken. We do 
not say that beautiful emotions can prove 
any theology to be true. For in that case 
the contradictory tenets of George Fox and 
John Howe, and Jeremy Taylor, and Martin- 
eau, and Spurgeon and Chunder Sen, would 
all be true; which, as Euclid would say, is 
absurd. No; but there is truth somewhere 
at the root of all great, pure, and unselfish 
emotion. And if your creed or creedless- 
ness does not produce such emotion, it is be- 
cause it has no root to feel out towards 
eternal truth. 

Her success in Sunday-school teaching was 
considerable, if measured by the affection 
and sympathy of her scholars. But she was 
called to rougher, though even nobler work. 

While thus engaged in the Sunday-school 
and the workhouse, Sarah Martin often 
passed by Yarmouth gaol, and its gloomy 
aspect appealed to her heart. The deeper 
the need, the greater the bliss of meeting it. 

But the gaol was not so easy of access 
as the workhouse. Though utterly fearless 
when any specific call of duty reached her, 
she had not the assumption or the self- 
confidence to force her way until that call 
was clear. 

At length it came. In the middle of 1819 
the town was talking with horror of the un- 
natural wickedness of a woman committed 
to prison for cruelty to her own child. Such 
cases have become painfully familiar to us, 
not because they are more frequent than 
formerly, but because, thanks to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
the eyes of justice are more watchful than 
they used to be. The case haunted Sarah 
Martin. While others thought only of the 
guilt, her heart was wrung by the misery of 
the sinner. ‘Can a woman forget her child, 
that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb? Yea, she may forget.” 
But O the pity of it! O to what a hell must 
the poor creature have sunk! Sarah Martin 
remembered the eternal Love which says: 
“ Yet will not I forget ;” and she felt within 
herself an imperious command to snatch the 


| lost wretch from the perdition to which she 
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had fallen, and to make her conscious of that | 
Love. She pleaded so earnestly for admis- 
sion to see the prisoner that, under the more 
elastic prison regulations of those times, per- | 
mission was given her. The woman was | 
overwhelmed with astonishment. That a> 
humble toiler of her own rank, animated by | 
no sectarian zeal, but only by sisterly pity, 
should have forced her way into the prison 
to seek out a creature loathed by her kind 
as a poisonous reptile, seemed at first in- 
credible. But there was no sinister motive, 
no contempt in the meek earnest face and 
pleading voice of her visitor. The miserable 
woman burst into tears, and the light of a 
Love larger than she in her evil passions 
had thought possible, began to dawn upon 
her. 

But the light that Sarah Martin brought 
with her could no more be confined to one 
cell than the sunbeam creeping through a 
crevice can be limited to the spot on which 
it falls. She soon made her way from the 
women’s side to the men’s, and her influence 
there was no less potent, perhaps even more | 
so. At that time, strange as it may seem to 
us, there was no regular Sunday service in 
the gaol. Her gradual reform of this dis- 
creditable neglect is a good illustration of her | 
natural and unassuming mode of work. She | 
suggested to the prisoners that those who 
could should read to their companions some | 
passages from the Bible every Sunday morn- 
ing. Prayers selected from the Liturgy, and 
afterwards hymns, were added. She herself, | 
as she tells us, “joined their morning 
worship as a regular hearer.” But it will | 








materials ; and a few friends raised for her 
the modest capital of thirty shillings. Out 
of this small sum, work to the value of £408 
was produced in the course of a few years. 
But the pecuniary benefit they received was 
as nothing compared with the moral stimulus. 
This was all the greater because the work 


| was entirely voluntary. In those days hard 


labour formed no part of ordinary sentences. 
Sarah Martin of course had no authority to 
enforce industry, and her success was wholly 
due, first to her powers of persuasion, and 
then to the substantial benefit she showed to 


| be obtainable. By such means she was often 


enabled to put discharged prisoners into the 
way of earning an honest livelihood ; but her 
experience of many old stagers, who found 
the prison a convenient winter resort, often 
made her desire prison reforms such as were 
beyond the range of her influence. 

Her religious ministrations were not con- 
fined to the Sunday services. She considered 
nothing accomplished unless she could get 
her flock to value the Bible as she did. Her 
mode of gaining this end depended much 


' more upon the magnetic attractiveness of her 


voice, manner, and spirit, than on any skill 
in method. And for one who succeeded on 
her plan, a hundred would probably fail. 
She persuaded both men and women to learn 
texts, which they repeated, she herself always 
setting the example, and repeating her text 
first. They also read in turn, and she com- 
mented, Dissensions were sometimes thus 
oceasioned, which even her influence did not 
always succeed in keeping within bounds. 
The prisoners, being mostly committed for 





readily be understood how the office of | short terms, were constantly changing, and 
reader naturally gravitated to her, and she | it was a long time before she had established 
became literally the minister and pastor of | such a tradition of respect for her that new- 
this unpromising congregation. | comers were amenable to it. Even so late as 
During the earlier part of her ministry | 1838 there was a sort of mutiny against her 
she selected published sermons to read to | which well illustrated both her tact and mag- 
them. Afterwards she wrote her own dis- | nanimity. 
courses, and finally in 1837, she found con- | She was accustomed to teach writing 
fidence to address them freely, and without | among other things; but in the year just 
manuscript. | mentioned some prisoner had abused his pri- 
Experience soon showed her that one of | vilege for the purpose of conveying a note to 
the worst curses of prison life is idleness. | the women’s side. By way of penalty, the 
She turned her attention therefore to the | Governor removed all paper, pens, and ink. 


provision of occupation, and naturally began | The next time Miss Martin came to the prison 


with the women ; but she afterwards found 
useful work for the men as well. The former 





she found the men ina sullen mood. They 
would learn nothing and listen to nothing. 





were chiefly employed in sewing. The men | She asked what was the reason ; and a man 
made straw hats, cloth caps, bone spoons, | whom she distinguishes as F. J., a ringleader 
and seals; they even trenched on the in- lof the mutiny, replied that he wanted to 
dustries of women so far as to make grey | write ; that would do him some good ; texts 
shirts and patchwork quilts. A little money | would do none ; so he would learn no more. 
was needed at the first for the purchase of She appealed to her one authority, the Bible. 
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“As for that,” said F. J., “I won't believe 
a word of it; it is all nonsense; victuals is 
what I want.” Here a man, whom she calls 
“B., a poor ignorant creature,” chimed in. 
“ Yes,” he cried, “ victuals is what we want, 
and not to be put in here for nothing ; we 
don’t want religion ; we want victuals.” 

It is difficult to imagine a style of argu- 
ment more awkward to answer. 
indisputable fact that they did “ want vic- 
tuals ;” and “a poor ignorant creature” pos- 
sessed by that one idea, or rather feeling, 
may well be impermeable to reason. But 
Sarah Martin had endless resources of gentle 
persistency. She fully admitted the desir- 
ability of “victuals,” but, to the surprise of 
her hearers, she proceeded to argue that this 
their swmmum bonum was more dependent on 
religion than they thought. For, said she, 
it is justice and industry that bring plenty ; 
but justice and industry spring from religion. 
Take away the principles of religion and its 
fruit must cease, leaving want and destitu- 
tion instead of “victuals.” Then she referred 
again to the Bible as her standard of morality, 
while she urged that F. J., in rejecting it, 
had none. 


“Well, well,” said F. J., “I have aright | 
to think as I like.” Then the gentle Miss | 
Martin fired up. “If such be your thoughts,” | 


she said, “you have no right, viper-like, to 
cast forth the poison on other people.” This 
was hardly like oil on troubled waters; and 
at last she said she would ask them one plain 
question: Did they want her to continue to 
visit them, or did they not? She would not 
come where she was unwelcome, All but 
, the incorrigible F. J. replied that they cer- 
tainly did want her; and she soon after de- 
parted saying: “If any of you think proper 
to learn more from the Scriptures, I shall be 
happy to hear you, all but F. J. With his 
views, I shall not hear any more from him.” 
On the next day all received her respect- 
fully, and every one of them, except F. J., 
repeated Scripture and read from the Bible. 
But F. J. sat apart like a “ boycotted” man, 
and did not once speak. He had to listen, 
however, to a discussion about the Creator, 
and to a somewhat noteworthy declaration. 
“We are sure you desire only our good,” 
said several of the men, “and you seem to 
be happy in it.” “ Yes,” she replied, “and 
if the surface of one’s mind be disturbed for 
a@ moment, my happiness in the work is not 
in human power; you can no more touch 
that than you can bring the sun down from 
the sky.” 
Is there not something instructive as well 


It was an | 


| as touching in this? Surely the secret of 
| her power was not in her arguments, but in 
her life. F. J. might raise difficulties which 
she could not meet, but none of them could 
get over the luminous fact of a joy depen- 
| dent on no earthly reward, on no honour, 
/not even on success. They might whittle 
away or misunderstand her logic ; but there 
she was, an embodiment of the “joy of the 
— living and working amongst them ; 
and that they could not get over—not even 
|F. J. For a few days afterwards J. B. fol- 
lowed Miss Martin to the gate, and said he 
| desired to speak to her on behalf of F. J. 
| Then, to her surprise, the “ poor ignorant 
| creature” took it upon him to reprove her, 
| and, as she acknowledges, not altogether 
| without justice. “F. J. thinks you were 
| wrong,” he said, “in casting him off so hastily. 
And, you will excuse me, madam, I think so 
too.” He told her also that F. J. wished to 
retract all he had said against the Bible and 
religion ; but that he thought some remarks 
made in her sermon on Sunday morning had 
been rather too personally aimed at him. 
Without the slightest appearance of taking 
offence, Miss Martin asked: “Do you then 
frequently think me personally severe ?” 
“We do,” he replied, “and the prisoners 
talk of it.” Miss Martin went back and told 
F. J..that she would receive him again, for 
which he expressed his gratitude. 

Next day she asked F. J. to carry her 
Bible for her to the gate. On the way he 
said he should be sorry to bring up his chil- 
dren with such views as he had expressed. 
He had reflected, and felt he had been wrong. 
He referred to his wife, and Miss Martin 
asked him, “Do you love your wife?” “O 
yes,” he replied, “and she loves me.” “ And 
do you love yourchildren?” ‘“Ovyes, Ilove 
my children.” ‘And were I or any one to 
say, ‘I hate your wife ; I hate your children,’ 
would you like it?” ‘No, indeed,” he re- 
plied, “I should not.” ‘ And yet,” rejoined 
Miss Martin, “ you spoke against my God ; 
and of this lovely book you said, ‘ It is all a 
pack of nonsense ; I do not believe a word of 
it.” F. J. might perhaps with some justice 
have disputed the analogy; but his heart 
was touched ; and again it was not logic that 
did it, but a luminous life. There is reason 
to believe that he left the prison a reformed 
character. He certainly made a struggle to 
gain an honest livelihood, but whether he 
ultimately succeeded there is no evidence to 
show. 

When she had been labouring thus for 











twenty years, some members of the Town 
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Council, recognising the public value of her | 
services, thought it only righ‘ that she should 
receive some pecuniary support. Her re- 
calcitrance, her refusal, her pleading against 
it are at once pathetic and amusing. It was 
not pride, she said ; her friends knew that 
she accepted the smallest obligation with as 
much gratitude as a larger favour. But she 
goes on, “To try the experiment which might | 
injure the thing I live and breathe for, seems 
like applying a knife to your child’s throat 
to know if it will cut.” However, her hesi- 
tation was peremptorily silenced by the in- 
formation that if she continued to visit the 
gaol it must be on such terms as the justices 
decreed, and a year’s controversy was ended 
by her compulsory acceptance of a poor ser- 
vant’s wages—viz., £12 a year! 

Compared with her earlier experiences, 
her last five years of prison work were 
haleyon days. Listen to her own words when 
approaching her end :— 


“The highest elevation of desire and satisfaction 
that I could contemplate on this side heaven has 
been afforded me during the past five years, with all 
my life devoted to the prisoners. I have found it to 
be an expanding field, bringing wealth, which the 
mind of an archangel might fail to estimate. To 
those who may not enter into these views, much of 
what has been said may seem visionary, and they 
may think I depict my happiness in too-glowing 
colours. But how should that be, when my peace 
in its nature stood as firm in the former state of the 
gaol as it has remained since, when that tide of evil 
was gone by, and cleanliness, order, and quietness 
were enforced ?”’ 


But a deeper peace and a higher joy were 
near. In 1843, after a period of gradually 
failing health, she was seized with a painful 
and fatal disease. Neither acute pain, how- 
ever, nor sleepless nights ever disturbed her 
serenity. In one of the British Museum 
copies of her memoirs there is an autograph 
pencilled letter gummed into the book. It 
is addressed to Mr. Turner of Yarmouth, and 
so far as we are aware has never been pub- 
lished. It is dated at “ half-past four o’clock, 
13th October, 1843,” the day before she died. 
The faded lines of the original, with their 
painful corrections and abbreviations and 
lingering postscripts, have an infinite pathos. 
We seem to see the poor wasted hand toiling 
along the page, labouring in vain to express 
a full heart, laying down the pencil, taking it 
up again under another impulse of love, and 
finally resting in the silence of eternal peace. 





We give it entire :— 


* Fripay Mornine, } past 4 o’cLock, 
*€13¢h October, 1843. 
“Dear Sirn,— 

“‘ As I write lying, excuse the pencil. I cannot 
hold a pen. When sympathy and benevolence met 
me in your letter—two sovereigns and a bottle of 
brandy—they brought to my mind most touchingly 
those divine passages in Heb. xiii. 5, ‘He hath said 
I will,’ &c., &c. ; and Ps. xxxiv. 9,10. From your 
bounty I shall pay a quarter’s rent, procure a stone 
of coals, and retain a supply for the payment of 
other incidental needs which I minutely mention, 
aware that it will give you pleasure. 

‘*T have greatly valued the kind attentions and 
visits of dear respected and beloved Mrs. and Miss 
Turner. My poor prayers are daily ascending 
through the ‘ One Mediator’ to the everlasting God 
and Father, in behalf of those I most love—among 
which your family are distinctly named: nor can it 
be in vain. See John xiv. 13, 14. 

‘‘ After Mrs. and Miss Turner’s departure, six or 
eight hours of pain soon stole over me, as is frequent 
at that time, absorbing my poor mind awhile as well 
as body. It was relieved, and in the morn followed 
by sweet sleep, even as ‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep ;’ and in the recollection of Mrs. T.’s visit and 
the day before, my thoughts turned on the ministry 
of angels as is exprest in Heb. i. 14, of which also 
examples are given in Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 5, and 
other instances—magnificent subject indeed. Yet is 
there a sweetness and applicability in human Chris- 
tian sympathy which meets me where the other fails. 
Their sympathies, their tears, their prayers, their 
words of exhortation and comfort, and reading the 
Book of God, I find it to be ‘the gift of God,’ and 
sacred to the saints alone. Hence the remembrance 
of their visits are very precious. May you, dear sir, 
richly realise the value and power of the faith of the 
everlasting Gospel of a once crucified, but now 
glorified Saviour. In Him may you live, in Him 
may you depart, and in the words of our blessed 
Saviour, as done in His name, take this heart-sup- 
porting acknowledgment of your bounty to me: 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it to one,’ &c., Matt. xxv. 40. 
With deep gratitude and respect to you, and to Mrs. 
and Miss ‘T., I am, dear sir, entirely yours, 

“S, Martin. 


‘‘Pity a poor invalid, and excuse my having 
written so much. 

‘¢P.S.—Another important thought as to the 
ministration of saints. I feel constantly the privi- 
lege open to me, and avail myself of it, to pray to 
the Father of Mercies that it may, by His wisdom, 
be ordered for His equal glory and equal benefit and 
good to my dear friends. That He may spare them 
and conduct them from hence to their heavenly 
home with much less of bodily suffering than has been 
needful for me; but that, if in any instance it must 
be so, their consolation and support may be most 
abundant, and the sufferings short. Is not this a 
high privilege confined to the ministry of saints, and 


¢” 


to the receiver of the benefit 


It would be profane toaddanything. Let 
us reverently bless God for such sweet and 
holy lives. 
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CAPRI. 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


HELLEY, in one of his letters from | 


Italy, enthusiastically writes, “I could 
address, with respect to Naples, the words of 
Polypheme in Theocritus, to all the friends 
I wish to see, and you especially : ‘Come, 
O Galatea, and having come, forget, as do I, 
now sitting here, to return home.’” But 
then Shelley was a poet, the chords of whose 
nature were always touched into finest music 
by the sight of beautiful objects ; and England, 
just then, was not perhaps in his case the 
most attractive spot on earth. How about 
ordinary people who, on the one hand, are 
not so poetical, and who would, on the other, 
become blind to all the grandeur and beauty 
of foreign lands if, as they gazed upon it, 
they should suddenly hear in the distance 
the strains of “‘ Home, Sweet Home?” Would 
they be likely to imitate the language of 


Shelley? Perhaps not; yet the charm of | 


the prospect which inspired him might well 


make any of us forget to return home, even | 


though the loved old melody were all the 
while sounding in our ears. 
To take in, from the deck of a vessel, as 
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o you enter the Bay of Naples, the sweep 
of that “splendid watery amphitheatre” 
is, in the opinion of many, to behold 
the fairest sight that earth can show. 
Fringing the floor of liquid amethyst 
are the white buildings and limestone 
cliffs of the coast ; behind rise the purple 
hills and the “thousand distant beauties 
of the Bay ;” and over all, that wonder- 
ful sky like a roof of stainless sapphire 
—the glory of the sunshine softened by 
a purple haze which imparts a dreamy 

charm of inexpressible sweetness to the whole 
scene. If any one can look upon that love- 
liness without being beguiled into a momen- 
tary forgetfulness even of home—well, he had 
better stay at home, for though he might 
wander the wide world over, he would find 
nothing capable of moving his sluggish soul. 

It may seem invidious to select one out of 
all the “succession of delights” which go to 
make up this matchless picture as more in- 
teresting than any of the rest, yet those who 
best know the attractions of the Bay of Na- 
ples will scarcely blame me for saying that 
in many respects Capri is its crowning fea- 
ture. This will not perhaps be apparent 
when the island is first sighted, for it strikes 
one as a mere wild and rugged mass of rock 
looking down, stern and forbidding, upon 
| the serene blue of the sea, out of which it so 
abruptly rises. And indeed, physically, it 
| is little more than a block of limestone which 
| has been broken off by some natural convul- 
sion from the promontory of Sorrento. Still, 

}even seen from afar, it is a sublimely pic- 

turesque object, with its cliff-wall of sheer 
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rock rising at one end to the height of more 
than 1,900 feet, and quite half that height 
at the other. Coming nearer, we find that 
the sternness of these frowning cliffs is soft- 
ened by touches of vegetation not suspected 
in the distance. From base to summit the 
cactus clings to the bare rock front, and 
from innumerable crannies and _ crevices 
springs the myrtle with its rich dark foliage. 
The nearer we approach, the more powerful 
grows the attraction of this island rock, and 
such disclosures of. beauty await those who 
care to make its closer acquaintance as must 
constrain the admission that, amongst islands, 
this isa gem of gems. ‘I hardly wonder,” 
wrote the late Mr. J. R. Green, who, when 
busy with his 
great work, 
and bravely 
struggling 
with the 
malady 












that was consuming his life, ofttimes here 
found rest and health, “I hardly wonder 
at the love of artists for Capri, for of all the 
winter resorts of the south, Capri is beyond 
question the most beautiful. . . . The same 
forces which severed it from the Continent 
have given it a grandeur and variety of 
scenery which contrast in a strangely pictur- 
esque way with the narrowness of its bounds.” 
The rock rises into two distinct peaks or 
plateaus, with a little valley in the form of 
an amphitheatre between. The highest and 
largest of these plateaus is Monte Solaro on 
| the west, 1,980 feet high. The town of 
| Capri is built on a shelving rock at the base 
| of the eastern peak, and guarded by walls, 
gates, and adraw- 
bridge. Hun- 
dreds of feet 
above it, on the 
western rock, is 
the little town oi 
Anacapri. For 
ages the only 
means of commu- 
nication between 
the two were the 
famous “Steps of 
Anacapri,” a 
flight of 535 rude 
steps, cut out of 
the solid rock. 
These have now 
been replaced by 

a winding road 
driven along the 
face of the 

¢ cliff, and 
.f{  leoking, in 
| Sa... thedistance, 
y le. like loops of 








Ih /° ribbon flung 
HS wo carelessly 
c~ upon it. 
\¢2 There are 
/ only two 
safe land- 


ing-places in 

the island, 

one at Capri 

and the 

other not far 

away ; the for- 

mer is the one 
usually selected, and 
the steep ascent from 


/ the landing-place is gene- 


rally made in the saddle, un- 
less indeed the visitor feels 
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that he has a large stock of 
superfluous energy to draw 
upon. As he proceeds up the 
slope he begins for the first 
time to apprehend what the 
wonder of this little island 
really is. Never was so much 
beauty, and that of so varied 
a kind, packed into so small 
a space. At the outset the 
weird boldness of the scenery 
impresses him. The steep 
cliffs, rising on each side of 
the central valley, crowned 
here by the Saracenic domes 
of the church of Anacapri, and 
here a thousand feet above, by 
the white hermitage of Monte 
Solaro; the great conical Tors, 
Tuoro Grande, and Tuoro Pic- 
colo; the rock of Castiglione, 
with its medieval towers— 
these and such-like awe-inspir- 
ing features for a time fill 
the imagination. But as he 
wanders on he finds that they 
are but a small part of the 
attractions of Capri. ‘“ Among 
the broken heights to the 
east,” says Mr. Green, “or in 
the two central valleys, there 
are scores of different walks 
and a hundred different nooks, 
and each walk and nook has 
its own independent charm. 
Steeps clothed from top to bot- 
tom in the thick greenery of 
the lemon and orange; sud- Piccolo Marina, Capri. 

den breaks, like that of Mitro- 

mania, where a blue strip of 

sea seems to have been cunningly let in| ward over a hundred miles of sea—this is 
among the rocks; backgrounds of tumbled | Capri.” 

limestone ; slopes, dusky grey with wild cac-/ What can the most exacting want in the 
tus; thickets of delightful greenery, where | way of natural beauty and variety more than 
one lies hidden in the dense scrub of myrtle | is suggested by this vivid description? Yet 
and arbutus; olive-yards creeping thriftily | even Mr. Green’s graphic pen fails to do 
up the hill-sides and over the cliffs and | more than give the faintest hint of the charm 
down every slope, and into every rock-|of Capri. Its inhabitants are as interesting 
corner where the Caprese peasant-farmer | and picturesque as the scenery amidst which 
can find a footing ; homesteads of greystone | they live. Artists love to paint them because 
with low-domed Oriental roofs, on which | of the Greek type of face and figure which 
women sit spinning, their figures etched | they illustrate—the girl who greets one with 
out against the sky; gardens where the | her grave quiet smile as she passes on her 
writhed thick trees stand barely, waiting | way from the spring or the olive-yard ; the 
for the foliage of spring; nooks amidst | women as they sit at their spinning-wheel ; the 
broken boulders, and vast fingers of rock | chubby dark-eyed children at their play; the 
with the dark mass of the carouba flinging | lithe young fisherman as he stands in his 
its shade from them; heights from which | boat against the purple background of the 
one looks suddenly northward and south-! sea; or the sailors as they lounge in groups 
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upon the beach. They are a simple and | able is the revenue derived from these de- 
friendly people, very religious in their way, | licious birds that the bishop of the island 
and conspicuously industrious and contented. | was formerly known as “the Bishop of 
Every inch of ground that can be reclaimed | Quails,” in allusion to the principal source of 
from the rock they make productive by | hisincome. Some twohundred of the younger 
diligent cultivation, and compel a harvest of | sailors spend the summer months in coral- 
grapes and olives where a less resolutely | fishing upon the opposite coast of Africa. 
self-reliant people would never dream of pro- | In one way or other the six thousand people 
ducing anything. Twice a year they gather | who inhabit this beautiful island manage to 
a harvest of a different kind. When the | secure a fair subsistence. They are, as may 
quails alight here on their migration to and be supposed, mostly poor, but they are well 
from Africa in May and December the content, and upon the whole are doubtless 
Caprese are busy with their nets, and capture | much happier than many of their richer 
immense numbers, which they export to | neighbours. They make the best of their 
various European markets ; and so consider- | circumstances, and do not complain. 

It is not only above- 
ground that Capri is rich in 
natural wonders. Even if it 
were only a bleak and barren 
rock its grottoes and caverns 
would be worth going all the 
way to see, notably the 
Grotta Bianca, the Grotto 
of Mithras, I Faraglioni, and 
the Grotta Verde. But its 
crowning wonder is_ the 
Grotta Azzura, or Blue 
Grotto, famous throughout 
the world, and probably 
without a parallel. Let the 
visitor select a day when 
the sea is calm and the 
tide is low—in stormy 
weather and at high tide 
the cavern is inaccessible— 
and take a boat at the land- 
ing-place ; thence for a lira 
and a half he may speedily 
be transported into fairy- 
land. Hewill berowed round 

to a point where at first 
/ he will discern nothing 
but perpendicular cliffs. 
Presently, however, the 
boatman brings him up 
toa small dark aperture 
about three feet high. 
This is the entrance to 
what was long known as 
the Witches’ Cave. The 
most daring did not 
venture to penetrate the 





M q : } Cc @ : 
_,. “ign eas ae opening ; but at length, 
at \, Wa 9p eo ve as the story goes, two Ger- 
gird \ / # : man artists determined to swim 
adil Gare b> hibit ar sage into it, and thus they discovered 
rg vf the extraordinary beauty of the place 
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i which now all strangers visit as the 


; Blue Grotto. To enter, the occupants of 
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the boat must stretch themselves along and 
guide it with their hands, and in a moment 
or two they will glide through the darkness 
into a marvellous cavern, 165 feet long by 
100 feet wide and 40 feet high. At first 
the visitor is blinded by the intense radiance 
which fills every part of the grotto, but as 
he gradualiy becomes accustomed to it he is 
transported by the magnificence around him ; 
he appears to have passed into some palace 
of enchantment set with silver and precious 
stones. 

The finest description of this grotto that I 





have met with is that which occurs in the | 











View of Monte Solaro. 






last chapter of Hans Andersen’s “ Improvi- 
satore,” which my readers will thank me for 
quoting. “In hardly more than a moment 
we were in an immensely large vault, where 
all gleamed like the ether. The water below 
was like a blue burning fire, which lighted 
up the whole. All around was closed ; but 
below the water the little opening by which 
we had entered prolonged itself almost to 
the bottom of the sea, to forty fathoms in 
depth and expanded itself to about the same 
width. By this means the strong sunshine 
outside threw a light upon the floor of the 
Grotto, and, streaming in now like a fire 
through the blue water, seemed to change it 
into burning spirit. Everything gave back 
the reflection of this; the rocky arch, all 
seemed as if formed of consolidated air and 
to dissolve away into it. The 
water-drops which were thrown 
up by the motion of the oars 
dropped red, as if they had been 
fresh rose-leaves. . . . The little 
opening to the cave, which had 
shone like a clear star, was now 
darkened for a moment, and then 
other boats seemed to ascend as 
if from the deep. They came into 
the cave. All 
was contempla- 
tion and devo- 
tion. The Pro- 
testant as well 
as the Catholic 


felt here that 
miracles still ex- 
ist.” 


Strange as this 
description is, it 
is acknowledged 
to be far less 
strange than the 
scene which is 
sketched ;__ the 
deep blue light 
turns the rocks 
into turquoise 
and emerald ; the 
oars as they rest 
in the water seem 
covered with 
frosted silver. If 
the visitor wishes 
it, the boatman 
will plunge into 
the water for a 
silver lira, and he 
then appears to 
be “encased in 


























armour more gorgeous than ever kingly 
Crusader wore;” and if a stone be HN grugaeesere 
thrown in the myriad tiny bubbles | } 
that are created flash out in a brilliant | 
shower like blue theatrical fire. i 

The historical and archeological in 
terest of Capri is even 
greater than that which 
attaches to it as a resort 
for lovers of the pictur- 
esque and the beautiful. 
It is a perfect treasure- 
house of Roman remains, 
and to this circumstance 
doubtless owes its fame to- 
day more than to its won- 
derful natural attractions. 
According to Virgil and 
Tacitus it was originally 
inhabited by the Telaboes ; 
it afterwards became a 
naval station of the Etrus- 
cans, and in the fifth cen- é 
tury B.C. came into the “47% 
possession of the Greeks 4 -. 
of Neapolis. From that / 
city it was purchased by 
the Emperor Augustus, 
who gave in exchange for yy 
it the island of Ischia, --{ 
where a few years ago oc- 
curred that most terrible + °° 
earthquake of modern *> 
times. The Emperor was 
no doubt charmed by the 
beauty and seclusion of the 
island, but superstition had 
more perhaps to do than 
anything else with the se- 
lection of Capri as the place 
of his occasional retirement 





#”* Steps leading down 
from a Vineyard. 


Tacitus and 


in the later years of his life. " \ Suetonius are 
It is related by Suetonius ' Aas ‘A to be believed, 
that when Augustus visited : disgraced the 
the island some decayed years of his retire- 
branches of an old ilex, ment. 


which hung drooping to theground, recovered | Tiberius was no doubt led to select this 
themselves upon his arrival, at which he was | spot as well from the difficulty of its access 
so delighted that he at once effected the | as from the mildness and salubrity of. the 
exchange above referred to. | climate and the unrivalled magnificence of 
It was “the deified beast Tiberius,” as | the prospects which it affords. He is said to 
Charles Dickens terms him, who first rendered | have built no fewer than twelve villas named 
Capri famous, and at the same time odious. | after the twelve greater, or Olympian deities, 
Famous by the magnificent works which he | in different parts of the island, some close 
there carried out and by his making, not | by the sea and others in more elevated situa- 
Rome, but this obscure little island off the | tions, The most famous of these was the 
panian coast the centre of the govern-| Villa Jovis, built on the hill Lo Capo, 1,510 
ment of the world ; and odious by reason of | feet above the sea. As this spot is approached 
the cruelty and licentiousness which, if immense ruins are everywhere seen, showing 


| 
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that the building combined the strength of a | where, notwithstanding that vast quantities 
fortress with the luxury of a palace. Exca- | have ‘been removed within the last few 
vations have revealed mosaic floors and | years to the Museum at Naples and else- 
stucco walls stained red and green, with | where. 


some traces of the designs which adorned 
them. Close by is shown the Salto di| 
Tiberio, the spot where it is said the Em- | 
peror used to amuse himself by making those | 
who had offended him leap into the sea | 
hundreds of feet below. There are also the | 
ruins of a theatre, the -ground- plan of which 
remains perfect. 


The baths of Tiberius are second only in | 


grandeur to the villa. Half of an immense 
calidarium still stands, and the sea-bath, after | 
1,800 years, lies yet unbroken. The sites 
of the other villas may in most cases be 
identified, ‘some basking in the sunshine by 
the shore, some placed “in sheltered nooks 
where the cool sea breeze tempered the sum- 
mer heat, the grander ones crowning the 
summit of the hills.” Traces of docks still 


The whole world may safely be challenged 
to produce another spot containing within 
| the same limits so much of great and varied 
interest. The island is only from nine to 
| ten miles in circumference ; half of its area 
| is practically inaccessible, yet here the artist, 
‘the geologist, the historian and the archeo- 
| logist find treasures that they can never ex- 
haust, and delights of which they can never 
_weary. In point of climate Capri sur- 
passes the Riviera, although its rough inns, 
its want of English doctors and the diffi- 
culties of communication with the main- 
land, place it at a disadvantage with places 
like San Remo and Mentone as a health 
resort. Those who desire quiet will find 
it “a paradise of silence,’ ” “the stillest place 
that the sun shines on,” yet withal as far 


exist, grottoes paved with mosaic, which | removed from dulness as from distracting 


marks them as the scene of imperial picnics, 


commotion ; there are stiff climbs for the 


terraces, arbours, hanging gardens, the roads | adventurous and the athletic ; easy and ex- 


which linked the villas together, the cisterns | 
and aqueducts which supplied the water, 
buildings for the slaves of the househgld 
and the legionaries who guarded the shore, 
cemeteries for the dead, shrines and pavi- 
lions —of all these and of much more 
there are some relics and indications. In 
fact, to use Mr. Green’s expression, the 
whole island is a vast Roman wreck. Vases, 
urns, fragments of sculpture, bas - reliefs, 
coins and inscriptions are to be found every- 





quisite walks for the feeble and the indolent ; 

sunny and shady nooks for loungers who pre- 

fer to dream or read amid the myrtles and 
arbutus ; and nothing could be more delight- 
ful than to spend a day in boating about the 
cliffs. The characteristic attractions of many 
holiday resorts are united in this one little 
island, concerning which we may say that 
whilst in particular points it is like this and 
that famous place, it is yet unlike them all— 
it is Capri. 
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II. 


We have already followed the sower go- 
ing forth. Let us set him before us 
again. “Though he weepeth,” the revised ver- 
sion has it. So then the successful sower is a 
man with a heart in him. Cold duty, dead for- 
mality, humdrum routine—these are not 
the servants that sow the precious seed in 
such a way as to get a harvest. When 
Turner was asked what he mixed his colours 
with to get such effects, he said, tapping his 
forehead, “ With brains, sir.” If you ask 
the successful sower what he dresses his seed 
with, the answer is heart-longings. Heaven 
stands unmoved by all the assaults of hell and 
its hosts. He who sitteth on the throne 
laughs at the defiance of His foes. The Lord 





hath them in derision. But there is one 
thing heaven cannot resist. The pearly gates 
fly open instantly at the touch of a broken 
heart. When our own hearts are breaking 
with longing, other hearts must be broken 
then. Prim Propriety and easy gong In- 
difference may come home empty handed ; 
but a soul on fire with longing cannot fail. 
He goeth forth and weepeth When a man 
weepeth it usually means just nothing at all, 
or a very great deal. Then is he either a 
coward or a conqueror, either fear prevails or 
he has girt himself with a desperateness 
which can die sooner than yield. The diffi- 
culties are real, the hindrances are many ; 
the discouragements thicken; perils spring 
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up on every side, but yet he goeth on. His 
tears are not his weakness; they gird him 
for victory. 

It is this whole-hearted determination for 
the Lord Jesus Christ that we need and that 
we must have. Alas, how timid are we for 
Him—we who can be bold enough about 
everything else! How lightly turned aside, 
we whom opposition elsewhere only makes 
more resolute! Do not think this fear and 
uselessness are only to be sighed about, or 
even wept about only. They are to be 
prayed about, and in the name of God to be 
got rid of. 

Now let us turn to that which is of much 
importance, the Seed. And that is exactly 
what it is rendered in the new version—the 
seed. There is but one. 

Have you ever thought about it—this 
wondrous power of the seed ? I stood awhile 
ago upon the cliffs, and looked out over the 
great stretch of ocean, and up into the glory 
of the skies, and down over the steep preci- 
pice, here a sheer wall of rock, and there an 
outstanding tower as of some old castle, and 
there again a mass of jagged rocks, and~yet 
again a little hollow green with grasses and 
ferns, and gay with golden furze and purple 
heather. i began to think of the mighty 
forces of nature. The sun in the heavens 
with its ceaseless pouring forth of light and 
heat, infinite in its influence and resistless 
energy. I thought of the forces of gravita- 
tion and electricity ; and then of the forces 
that were more manifest about me. The 
wind that lightly ruffled the sea, and I 
thought of it in its rage as it swept and 
howled and drove the helpless ships upon 
the rocks ; the forces of the tides and the 
great waves that came arched and majestic 
to the shore and broke in thunder. I 
thought of the silent frosts that gnawed 
into the cliffs, the trickling springs that 
loosened and undermined them. And yet 
these forces and all of them put together 
could only touch the outside condition of 
things. They could in no wise change the 
nature. The great rocks hurled from these 
heights far down below, and there dashed 
into fragments, are rocks still—caught by the 
restless sea and ground by raging storms to 
fine sand, and lightly swept across the bay— 
great as is the change, yet is it but a change 
of circumstance and of condition only. Then 
at my feet there trembled in the breeze a 
little spray of purple heather. I picked it, 
and held it up and said within myself, this 
is mightier than they all. This little hidden 
flower is greater than the sun—greater than 








| winds and waves and thunders. This car 


take hold of the earth, and of the sun, and of 
the rain, and of the forces about it, and 
transform them into life, into beauty and 
blessedness and truth. That is the power of 
the seed. 

The sced is the Word of God, said the Great 
Teacher. About us are many forces, social, 
political, educational. They are mighty to 
change thecondition and circumstance of men. 
Let us rejoice in their might, and do all that 
in us lies to see that these forces are rightly 
used ; and pray God that those who control 
them may have His Wisdom as their guide. 
Yet these, neither any one of them, not all 
of them put together, can transform the 
nature. That abides, and unless you can 
find something more and greater, these alone 
must fail. Here is the transforming power 
—the Word of God quickened and vitalized 
by the Holy Spirit. Let us have a bound- 
less faith in this Word—the great declara- 
tion of the love of God ; the salvation which 
is in Jesus Christ, these shall yet turn the 
world from a wilderness to a garden of the 
Lord, a new heaven and a new earth where- 
in dwelleth righteousness. See how the 
history of the nations of the earth is shaped 
by this transforming power. Look at Saul 
of Tarsus, a blasphemer, a persecutor, a 
murderer, changed into the great Apostle, 
and setting at work a force which at last 
overthrew Rome and all her gods. Look at 
Luther, rising up in the truth of the Word, 
from a pining monk into the fearless prophet, 
liberating the life of the nations that now 
lead the world. Look at John Wesley, the 
rigid formalist, away in Aldersgate Street 
yonder, having, as he says, “a strange 
warmth at my heart and a blessed persua- 
sion wrought into me that the Son of God 
loved me and gave Himself for me,” and going 
forth to re-create this England of ours. And 
to-day about us on every side are thousands 
and tens of thousands who do know the 
transforming power of this glorious gospel 
of the Blessed God, that it can take hold of 
the heart and uplift and hallow and purify 
us, and turn us into use and worth, and 
array us with the beauty of the Lord our 
God. The seed is the Word of God. 

Yet, again, Let us look into the seed-basket. 

Better not go atall than go with seed that 
may turn out to be weeds and tares. Zeal 
and energy will only do the more harm 
unless the seed be right. To this let us 
give earnest heed, that the seed be good 
seed. 

It would be amusing if it were not that 
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so much depended upon it, to test some of 
the theories of the day by a practical and 


common-sense process like that of the sower. | 


Here, for instance, is a man who goes forth 
with the seed-basket. ‘“ What are you sow- 
ing?” asks one. 
doubtfully, “I am not quite sure ; I used to 
think that it is wheat—they said so when I 
was a lad, but there are so many new notions 
springing up now that I am not quite sure 
about it.” 

“Well, it is a very serious matter. Had 
you not better stay until you do know ?” 

Then the sower amiably inclining to the 
latest suggestion, sits down. There comes 
another. 

“What ails you, sir? 
thus ?” 

“Well, you see, Iam not quite sure about 
the seed. Can you tell me what it is ?” 

“No, my dear sir,” replies this learned 
man, “you never can be quite sure about it 
in this world. But really that does not 
matter, not in the least, if you only mean 
right. Everything is in the intention, you 
know.” 

“Oh, I mean right enough,” says the 
sower, greatly relieved, and thinking what 
an immensely clever man this is. Then 
away he goes, flinging out the seed as if to 
make up for lost time. 

Then comes the master : 
are you sowing ?” 

“ Weil, I don’t quite know, sir, but I mean 
right.” 

“« What impudence is this!” cries the 
master indignantly. “What has that got 
todo with it? Meaning right won’t turn 
nettle seed into barley, and dock seed into 
oats, and thistle-down into wheat!” And 
that master shall quickly rid himself of that 
sower. Alas! that it is only for the heavenly 
Master that men will tolerate such sowers, 
there where it is infinitely worse surely, where 
the fields are immortal souls, and the seed 
with which men trifle is a matter of eternal 
import. 

In sharp contrast with such a sower is one 
who comes along his way, strong and firmly 
planting his steps, his face bright with hope, 
flinging out the seed that falls like a shower 
of gold to the earth. Here is no doubt; a 
man this who knows right well what he is 
doing and who has a joy in doing it. Now 


Why sit you 


“ Ho, there, what 


across the fields comes some dignified in- | 
truder and bids him stop. The sower looks 
about him, somewhat resenting the summons, 
and waits until the new-comer is at his side. 





“Well,” says the sower | 


hi Then the intruder begins to cross-question 
im. 

“ Are you duly qualified to sow ?” 

“Yes; I think I am,” saith the sower, 
| wondering. 

“Remember that sowing is a matter of 
vast importance. Do you know all about 
the nature of the seed? Do you understand 
the physiology of its growth? and have you 
studied all that learned men tell us about the 
process of its development ?” 

“No, sir; indeed I don’t,” says the sower. 

“But really, how can you sow unless you 
know all these things? How do you know, 
for instance, that this is good seed at all ?” 

Ah! it is good to see the sower then. 
There is no mistake about that. The man’s 
face lights up with a smile. “ Know it, sir ? 
Why, how should I know it, but one way ? 
I have been feeding upon it for months past. 
I have got the strength of it inme now. I 
had my ’ breakfast off it this morning ; as fine 
a bit of wheaten bread as ever I wish to eat.” 

That is everything. When a man has Christ 
in his heart, the hope of glory; when his 
own soul is exulting in the consciousness of 
God’s love; when he himself is feeding on 
the Word, and walking in the strength and 
blessedness of it, then and then only is he 
fitted for going forth with the seed-basket. 

Then comes the promise—He shall doubt- 
less come again, bringing his sheaves with him. 


| The sower shall shout in the joy of his har- 


vest. He goes forth in the dull winter when 
leaden clouds hang overhead, and the wild 
winds moan dismally, and the rain-showers 
sweep suddenly upon him, and the dead leaves 
are swept by every gust, and the trees stretch 
up their bare black arms to heaven. But 
though it begins thus, it hath another end- 
ing. There comes the happy time when the 
row of reapers bend over the falling corn ; 
when they that bind the sheaves are busy, 
and others pile the shocks ; when the laden 
waggons go homewards with the precious 
burden, and about the farmsteads are they 
who build the stacks. Then shall the sower 
come again. Ah, my brother! it is good 
toiling for a Master like ours. He gives good 
wages. He who went out with handfuls 


shall come home with armfuls. He who 
scattered seed shall gather sheaves. He who 


went out with a basket shall come with a 


| waggon-load. 


“ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stea? fast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the word of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 


_ not in vain in the Lord.” 


MARK GUY PEARSE. 








WHAT MADE PAGANS CHRISTIANS. 


Bry ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


bg various papers I have endeavoured to 

set before the readers of this Magazine 
some of the characteristics of Christianity ;— 
its early pureness, its early perils, and its 
astonishing and irresistible triumph. In this 
concluding paper I sum up some of the im- 
pressions to which we are led by these pre- 
vious studies. 

Let us imagine the feelings of a Pagan at 
the beginning of the second century. Such 
a man, if he was a man of serious character, 
could not but share the weariness, the satiety, 
the disenchantment to which his heathen 
contemporaries had long and hopelessly suc- 


cumbed. Suppose him then to enter some | 





sostom in the Cathedral of Constantinople. 
We will take our place now, with this young 
Roman whom we have imagined, among 
some simple congregation at Rome. Would 
not the worship of men who truly believed 
in the religion which they professed have 
been rich to him in evidential power? St. 
Paul alludes to it. In checking the eccen- 
tricities of speaking with “the tongue,” he 
tells the Corinthians that if they made moral 
and spiritual exhortation their aim, then, if 
an unbeliever entered their assembly, he 
would be convicted by all, and the secrets of 
his heart being made manifest, he would fall 
down on his face and worship God, and re- 


pure Christian home, like that of one of the | port that God was among them of a truth. 
nobler converts to Christianity. Amid all | Instead of the hard and vulgar jealousies of 


the patrician splendour and stateliness which 


rank, he would have noticed among these 


still remained, would he not at once be struck | early Christians a beautiful equality of souls 
with the order, the peaceful industry, the | which felt that they were gathered together 
stainless chastity, the intelligent seriousness | in the earth-annihilating and man-ennobling 


of men who felt that life was indeed worth | presence of God. 


There the Roman knight, 


living? Still more would he be struck with | in his white toga and gold ring, stood side 


Christian women in their noble yet sweet 
reserve ; and with Christian children ren- 
dered sacred by baptism in the eyes of their 
parents, and into whose Eden of innocence 
the serpent had not crept. What a vision 
of joy and sanctity would such a home have 
revealed to him! What an _ illustration 
would he there have seen of the rich affec- 
tions of family life under its most natural 
conditions, yet developed into heavenly and 
controlling passions by some new life of 
which the secret was not possessed either by 
himself or his heathen friends! Every Chris- 
tian family was, in its ideal, a reproduction 
of that sweet home at Nazareth, and he 
would have found in this sect of Christians, 
which was everywhere spoken against, that 
spell of home affections which Rome, with 
her city full of shame and splendour and 
vice and idleness, had all but wholly lost. 

2. And if with kindled curiosity he had 
been led by the charm of this Christian home 
to enter some Christian assembly, what fresh 
and strong emotions would have been kindled 
in his heart! In a previous paper I have 
given some sketches of Christian assemblies 
in the second, third, and fourth centuries ; 
of the poor Bithynians as Pliny saw them ; 
ofa Eucharist as Justin Martyr describes it ; 
of a Sunday service with Tertullian at Car- 
thage ; of Ambrose in the basilica at Milan ; 
of il in the church at Cesarea ; of Chry- 





by side with his slave ; nay, the slave might 
even be the presbyter or bishop of his earthly 
master. But whence came the bright yet 
grave enthusiasm on the countenances of those 
worshippers ? How was it that in those eyes 
a heavenly happiness seemed to shine like 
the rainbow, even through the tears which 
some hidden sunlight had illumined ? What 
satisfaction of high and holy desires had 
wrought so pathetically on the faces of these 
humble women and aged men? What sense 
of light or knowledge—like the reflection of 
some dawn such as he had never seen on 
land or sea—shone in the looks of those 
young deacons and acolytes? Had they 
indeed received some credible message from 
beyond “the flaming ramparts of the 
world?” What news, what faith was it 
which had kindled a hope for them in the 
very midst of death and misery, like a lamp 
in some sepulchral vault? ‘At least there 
was a kindling flame at work in them, which 
seemed to make everything else he had ever 
known comparatively vulgar and mean.” * 
And what was it which had added a sort of 
heavenly heroism to the beauty of those 
children, as with upturned faces they sang 
the “Christe Eleison?” And what new 
poetry of accent, what new emphasis of 

* “Marius, the Epicurean,” W. Pater. It was this book 
which ~— 79 my Pape and in some of my expressions 
there may be an echo of . Pater’s language as it lingers in 
my memory. 
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heart was there in that responsive song of | 
the choir? It was a song through which 
there breathed not mirth indeed, yet a mar- 
vellous happiness, as of those who had passed 
through some all-subduing experience. Did 
they not seem to sing not so much with 
their voices as with their hearts? Was there 
not among them “a profound correction and 
regeneration of the body by the spirit,” leav- 
ing on their countenances a serenity, an 
amiability, a peace of God, as though caught 
from some unseen presence in the midst of 
them? And when the Eucharist began, 
when the worshippers brought to the holy 
table their oblations of wine and wheaten 
bread, how did they seem therewith to offer 
and to consecrate themselves? How did the | 
young men especially, “in their severe and 
simple vestures of pure white, seem to be 
flying for refuge to Him whom they wor- 
shipped, with their youth itself as a treasure 
in their hands to be preserved.” As he 
heard the common responses rise and die 
away like the sound of mighty waters, as he 
heard the deep and solemn Amen at the end 
of each prayer like the roll of distant thun- | 
der, he would learn for the first time what 
prayer was, what worship meant. Truly, | 
the young Roman would say, I have never | 
seen it on this wise in our temples! They 
are mostly empty ; deserted of worshippers 
who have ceased to believe in their deities ; 
the cobweb darkens their fretted roofs; 
there are antique forms and hollow ceremo- 
nies, but no gladdening worship, no moral 
exhortation, no intelligent emotion there. 
But the God of these Christians is a living 
and eternal God, and their Saviour not a | 
dead but a living Christ ! | 
3. Trying perhaps to shake off these | 
impressions the young Roman whom we 
have imagined might attend some ban- 
quet in his wealthy Pagan home. Already 
he would have begun to be disenchanted. 
The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
the pride of life would have failed to satisfy 
the yearnings of his spirit. He would | 
have looked with but little satisfaction 
on those splendid columns of green and 
mottled marble, dug by forced slave labour 
in the quarries of Synnada ; on that embossed | 
silver, those jewelled cups, those master- | 
pieces of ancient sculpture torn from the | 
ravaged temples of Greece and Syria; on | 
those crystal and myrrhine vases which it 
would be death to a cupbearer to break. He | 
would look with pity, and something of | 
horror, on that mass of wasted and trampled | 
humanity, the horde of slaves of all nations | 


and every age who waited, hungry and ob- 
sequious, at the citron tables ; his soul would 
revolt at the prolonged and degraded drunk- 
enness, at the gorgeous and wasteful glut- 
tony. Perhaps something that he had heard 
among the Christian worshippers would make 
him think of the horrible mendicity and 
squalid pauperism which lay just outside the 
door; but even if not, he would feel that 
there was no nobleness, no satisfaction of 
life’s needs, nothing to inspire or elevate, 
everything to degrade and stupefy in those 
weary and sumptuous feasts. 

4. Sick of the world, the young Pagan 
would then have turned to those who had 
the reputation for wisdom. But if he sought 
the society of the learned and the philosophic, 
he could not fail to be struck with two car- 
dinal points of their belief. On the one hand 
he would have found an intolerable sense of 
the misery and weariness of life; on the 
other a terrible fear of death. They would 
belaud the possibility of suicide as a precious 
boon, as a door of escape opened by the gods 
from the curse of life ; yet death, to which 
they were fain to fly for refuge from miseries 
which knew no other consolation, was to the 
Pagans a leap in the dark, a shuddering un- 
certainty. Here and there some thinker 
might quote the bright lines of Pindar about 
the islands of the blest, where the glorious 
sun shines equal night and day, and the 
just after their labours repose for ever ;— 
or Homer’s description of the asphodel 
meadow— 


** Where mortals easiest pass the careless hour ; 
No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower, 
But ocean ever to refresh mankind, 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind.” 


But another of less hopeful turn of mind 
would remind him how even the shade of 
the mighty Achilles answers in chilly despair 
to the questioner,— 

“Talk not of reigning in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried) can ease my doom. 
Better by far laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes and breathe the vital air, 


Slave to the meanest hind that begs his bread, 
Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead.” 


| And then yet another might add, Yes, to 


die, to lose the sensible, warm motion, to be- 
come a kneaded clod, to be blown about 
the viewless air, is so terrible a thing that 
old Macenas, the minister of Augustus, 
might well have been pardoned when, in his 
celebrated song, he said that even if life 


| meant uttermost disease and anguish—if it 


meant even a lingering agony upon a cross, 
he would still rather live than die! After 
listening to conversations so chilling and so 
sad, after finding that the wisest of his Pagan 
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friends were weary of life, yet terrified by 
death, would not a young Roman have turned 
gladly for relief to Christians? And then, 
perhaps, some Christian might have put into 
his hands the favourite book of that age—the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” of the second century— 
the “Shepherd of Hermas ;” and opening it, 
while still struck with this double Pagan 
despair, alike of life and of death, with what 
a sense of relief and wonder would he have 
read such a passage as this: “The Angel of 
Righteousness is delicate, and modest, and 
meek, and quiet. Take from thyself grief, 
for it is the smoke of doubt and ill-temper. 
Grief is more evil than all the spirits, and 
is most dreadful to the servant of God. For 
as when good news comes to any one in 
grief, he straightway forgetteth his grief, so 


do ye (Christians) forget your grief, having | 


received a renewal of your spirits through 
the beholding of these good things. Put on, 
therefore, gladness which hath always favour 
before God, and is acceptable with Him, and 
delight thyself in it; for every man that is 
glad doeth the things that are good, and 
thinketh good thoughts, despising grief.” I 
wonder (so our youthful Pagan would 
question with himself) whether this new wine 
of gladness belongs to this humble author 
personally or to this new and strange 
religion ? And, when he asked the question, 
a Christian would perhaps take out his ma- 
nuscript of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
point him to the words, “The fruits of the 
Spirit are love, joy, peace ;” or again to the 
injunction of the Apostle, “Rejoice ever- 
more.” “Joy ?” the Pagan youth would say ; 
“but how can you have joy who are hated 
and persecuted and treated as the offscouring 
of allthings? Why, we Pagans are taught 
that you are all fools and criminals, an exe- 
crable superstition, a nefarious conspiracy. I 
myself have joined ere now with the multi- 
tude in their yell against you, ‘Christianos 
ad leones!’” “ Have you ever seen one of our 
martyrs die ?” the Christian might ask. “I 
have,” the youth would answer, “and have 
been amazed, and have put it down to magic 
when I saw some aged man, or young boy 
or maiden stand before the tiger’s rushing 
spring, or lift untrembling hands out of the 
flame with the smile of heaven upon their 
faces. Tell me the secret of it.” And the 
Christian might point to the words in his 
sacred volume: “We are troubled on every 
side, but not distressed ; perplexed, but not 
in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
east down, but not destroyed.” And then 
would not the youthful Roman have mused in 


deep perplexity : We heathen are learned and 
yet miserable ; rich, and yet wretched ; great, 
and yet utterly weary of life : how is it that 
these ignorant Eastern barbarians, these 
| slaves and artisans, these humiliated people 
are sick and happy, are poor and happy, are 
tormented and happy? And once more the 
Christian might point him to yet another 
page in the Holy Book, “In much affliction, 
with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 

5. Amazed at all this the young Pagan 
might go to one of the few of higher rank 
who had accepted the faith—to a young 
soldier like St. Sebastian, or a young 
| deacon like St. Lawrence, and say, “My 
| friend, I have found out that you Chris- 
| tians are the victims of calumny and 
| lies ; you are not conspirators, you are not 
criminals. I find among you all that I have 
ever known of best and sweetest intensified 
ten thousand times in sweetness and loveli- 
ness. In my own Pagan society I find a 
shameless immorality debasing the whole 
body, tainting the whole soul; among you 
I find so natural and high a charity that the 
mere look of your maidens seems to purge 
the air of pestilence. Among us, even in our 
poets, even in our philosophers, I find an ill- 
concealed anguish of heart, a miserable per- 
plexity, a vague law of right and wrong; 
among you I hear of a supreme and un- 
erring conscience. In our temples I find 
meaningless bloodshed and blank hypocrisy ; 
among you I see the very ecstasy of worship. 
Among us I find raging hatreds and universal! 
impurity—our very slaves are enemies, our 
homes are often hell and our banquets riot, 
and there is no pity, no God, no hope ; and 
the few gorge, and the many die. And I 
see that your youths are pure and strong, 
strenuous, and self-restrained ; joy and cou- 
rage breathe from their faces like a gift from 
some unknown god. And when our loved 
ones die, all seems lost, and on our tombs are 
curses of impotence and wailings of despair ; 
but you smile at death, ‘as with some 
strange new hope inspiring a new and mighty 
wave of action.’ Oh, give to me the secret 
of this strong purity, of this exquisite con- 
tentment, of this serenity of satisfaction, this 
peace, this love, this hope!” 

6. And would not the Christian take him 
by the hand and say, “Come with me, and I 
will show you the secret?” And entering 
| the catacombs with the Pagan, would he not 

uplift his torch in those dim galleries, the 
resting-place of innumerable dead, show him 
| the rudely-sculptured emblem of the Fair 
| Shepherd, painted ever and anon upon the 


| 
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walls? And he would say, “That is the | 
favourite image of our brotherhood; that | 
beatific vision is ever with us; that is our | an immense inspiration. 
Risen Christ. 





all that once it was—good tidings of great 
joy, a regenerating force, an undying hope, 
Yet even the best 
Every one of us can say,| must often mourn over their own cold- 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not | ness and deadness. And again, when we look 


want.’ He is not dead ; He is living ; He sees |at all the crime, and degradation, and blas- 
and hears us now; He is at this moment | phemy, and deepened misery, and fear of 
looking with an eye of love into your weary | life, are we not almost driven to cry, “Christ 
heart. He is to us the life, the truth, the way. | has come, but when cometh salvation ?” 














He is the strength of our chastity ; the source 
of our bold and brilliant hopes, sustaining the 
weariness of our toil, supporting the im- | 
mensity of our trials. In Him is the secret | 
of our joy, exceeding the joy of harvest in 
the very midst of the tortures and the bitter 
hatred, and the unjust contempt which your 
executioners inflict, and your writers pour 
out upon us. Our lives are upborne by the 
two great wingsof purity and kindness. In 
Christ our Good Shepherd we find the in- 
spiring force of action, the divine pathos of | 
appeal. Join with us. Strive like us to obey | 
this new commandment that we should love 
one another. See in Jesus our Lord your | 
Lord also, the Saviour by revelation, by life, | 
by death, and it will not be long ere thou, | 
too, shalt say, ‘With Thee is the fountain | 
of life; in Thy presence is the fulness of | 
joy ; and at Thy right hand there are plea- 
sures for evermore.’” 

7. Alas ! as we think of all that Christianity | 
was, does not the blush of shame rise to our | 
faces when we are reminded of what it 
is? Doubtless there are multitudes who | 
have known that the Lord is gracious; to | 
whom, like the perfume of night flowers | 
has come that sweet strength, that union | 
with Christ, that conscious presence of the 
Spirit which has supported in our trials 
and strengthened in all temptations. To 
thousands of thousands Christianity still is | 


| Well, but in our own hands is the remedy ! 
God’s arm is not shortened. He shines for 
ever in the meridian, however dense may be 
the clouds which we draw between us and 
Him. It is we who fail. It is we who are 
untrue to our duties, unmindful of our pri- 
vileges. Christianity has been the blessing 
of all blessings, the life of their lives to mil- 
lions of happy Christian men and Christian 
women, happy with a joy which the world 
can neither give nor take away. If we re- 
ceive it into our hearts it would be, to the 
very uttermost, everything to us that it ever 
has been to any saint in all the world. And as 
for these terrible cities, for this dying, perish- 
ing world around us, it is through our fault, 
it is because we are ccld and dead, that the 
Gospel seems to have spent its force. That 
Gospel converted the heathen. The un- 
armed hand of that Gospel beat down the 
swords of thirty legions. It placed its 
hated cross on the banners of armies, on th« 
diadems of emperors. It bowed the rude 
barbarians to do its will. And shall it be 
powerless in our palsied hands ? 

Awake, O arm of the Lord, awake as in 
the days of old and in the ancient times! 
Art thou not it that hath smitten Rahab and 
wounded the dragon? Enable us, in Thy 
strength, first in our own hearts, and then in 
the world around us, to smite and slay them 
now. 





“SPIRITS IN PRISON.” 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rey. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. | 
Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” | 
Lesson: Matt. xxiii. 1—15. 
Text: ‘‘ He was taken from prison.” 
- is sad that we need prisons in the | 
world. They are needed because there | 
are cruel and selfish people in the world. 


to starve and pine to death. They were so 
dark that after a few days there the light of 
a candle startled and blinded and pained the 
eyes. They were chill and damp and drip- 
ping as a tomb and foul as a charnel-house. 
If you had been shut up in one, for only one 


| minute, you would not have slept for nights 


We have prisons in England ; but none of | after for thinking of it. 


these are such horrible places as were the | 
prisons in the East in the time of Jesus, | 


Yet some of the best men the world ever 


contained have been shut up in them and 
where men were locked up to hunger and | chained as .if they had been wild beasts or 
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kings and priests to the mansions of the King | 


of Glory. 

The prison at Jerusalem, which belonged 
to the church there, is the most interesting 
prison the world has contained, for it was 
there the constables locked Jesus up. Some 


men go to prison who deserve to go, but, 
some men have gone there who deserved | 


demons to be tormented. Many have died | | he was little known by the people and much 
there, going from the dungeons of earth’s | hated by the priests. 


The friends of Jesus were chiefly country 
folks, for whom He had been pleased and con- 
tented to make doors and ploughs. By these 
He was known very well, up and down all 
over Galilee. There were very few of their 
synagogues He had not spoken in, very few 
of their children He had not smiled on. 
He was so humble, so pure and kind, that its 


to go to thrones and palaces and to be praised | people loved the sight of Him. 


by mankind. They had a grasp of truths 


which made them detested by their kings | 


and their priests ; but which after their death 
made them famous, and those who had im- 
prisoned them contemptible, and made their 
statues grace a nation’s abbeys and public 
squares. Thousands of such good men had 
to die in prison, because of the stupid blun- 
dering and selfishness of the rulers of the 
earth, before England came to be the country 
that it is. But never did our prisons contain 
such a prisoner as Jesus. Angels stood 
gazing with wonder. Their King was there, 
He at whose feet they fell, embracing and 
singing their one most beautiful song. 

It makes no difference to their ways of 





“Tam only a Son of God,” He would 
say. “All noble and lovely things are like 
Him. You who have loved me have loved 
the Father. It is the Father who is in me.” 

To be unusually lovable is to be unusually 
like God 

And then people thought that it was too 
good to be true. But they liked Him to lift 
their babies on to His knee, and to hear His 
Sunday messages in the synagogue which did 
them good. And the blind men came feeling 
their way to Him. And He would go to the 
bedside of the sick ; and would rest Himself 
at evening time in the market-place by where 
the children were at play, and would smile 
in recognition of some little homeless thing 


thinking of us up in heaven whether we are that knew no friend but Him. He never 


rison or out of it. 
selfish—our kings and priests and judges | 


in 


They are all too silly | went to bed all His thirty years without 


somebody blessing God that they had seen 


w dor their thoughts about their fellows to | Him that day. 


count for anything. But though wicked hor- | 


Well, quoie was in Jerusalem. Many of 


rible men have been locked up in prison— | the country folks who were His friends had 


thieves and murderers—for all that, God does | been there too. 


But to-day they have all 


not put them away from Him, nor think | started for their home a hundred miles away, 
about them less. They are not left in the | save a very few intimate ones, who had 
sole charge of the prison warders : God is | given up their homes to serve Him and to 


with them. So long as they are in prison, 
He is there too. 


He is with all prisoners—with the little pri- | 





be always with Him. 
They all had gone that afternoon. It was 
now night, and they are now camping under 


soner in the sick-room, with sweet, small| the almost full moon ten miles away. And 
flower-like face—a little shrivelled flower | under that same moon, Jesus is lying on His 


now. He watches by the bed and never | face in a 
He feels for the little invalid till he ; Jerusalem praying. 


sleeps. 
is better, like a nurse, like a mother, till his 
little life is a free boy’s life, and He sees 
him with his kite and hoop and top again. 
He is, too, with the imprisoned, selfish thief 
and the horrible murderer; He knew them 
both as quite innocent babies; He has 
known them ever since; He knows how 
they may be little children again. Even 
when they have to be treated with great 
severity, God is still their friend, and loves 
them so much as to count a visit paid to 
them in their lonely prison as a visit paid to 
Himself. God was there then. 

Now, this is the way they got Jesus into 
prison. One day he was in Jerusalem, where 





garden just outside the walls of 
He isin great pain. His 
heart is breaking. 

While He prays, constables come and take 
Him, and bring Him up through the streets 
to the high priests’ lock-up. 

One of His friends struck out at them and 
cut off one of their ears from the side of the 
head he was aiming to cleave. They should 
not touch his Master! But Jesus healed the 
ear, and bid His friend Peter put up his sword ; 
and Peter did as He was bid. | fear that I 
should not have been so good to my Lord as 
Peter was. I feel that I should have dis- 
obeyed and slashed away at the daring 
wretches. 

But then, perhaps, Peter was helped when 
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in the moonlight he saw what expressions of | home. Jesus was led from it to Calvary 
dismay there were on the astonished, con- | that night to be executed. 

fused faces of the constables. They were Let us be thoughtful before we judge 
doing “their duty” as men have come to| prisoners. 

regard “ duty,” excluding from it loyalty to | 
truth, to manhood, to God, and their soul ; | 
but they were evidently forming private 
opinions of their own, which were more like | 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when he left the sky.” 
Lesson : Isaiah liii. 7—9. 





Peter’s than as constables they dare to allow | 
to get into their conduct, save, perhaps, 
that they led Jesus gently and pitifully, con- 
sidering His strength, and consigned Him to | 
the dungeon with a sigh. And now that | 
their duty was discharged, they felt very | 
sad. 

They reported their prisoner to the night- 
duty officer, who at once informed the 
priests. The priests had been waiting about 
eager for the news. Their faces were white 
with ghastly, revengeful satisfaction at the 
words ‘The Nazarene is in the lock up and | 


Text: ‘ Spirits in Prison.’ 

Though in one sense Jesus was in prison, 
in another sense He was not in prison, could 
not be in prison ; and because I want you to 
see how wonderful a creature man is and 
you are, and how good is the life Jesus can 
give to us all, I must ask you to listen to 
me while I tell you something about bodies 
in prison and spirits in prison. Men some- 
times seem to be only body, nothing but 
body. Their bodies are different from the 
bodies of horses which drag our carriages, 
and of cows which we drive into the field to 


awaits your sacred pleasure.” | eat grasses all golden with buttercups ; yet 
They must get their way with Him with | different as they are, they are after all only 
all haste. If the country folks hear of this,| bodies. They seem nothing more. They 
neither constables nor prison doors will be | eat and sleep and walk and work and are 
strong enough to keep Him. They had | called father, brother, master, servant, like 
long wanted to take Him but they had had | human beings; yet do they seem to be with- 
to count with “the people.” They had | out that spirit which makes man, that noble, 
been fierce with the people, for they knew | kindly, pure, godlike spirit which was in 
that the people were fond of Him and would | Jesus and made Him the brother of man 
protect Him. And even now they must | and Son of God. ; 
lose no time. His legions of friends were but} A man is like a tulip, which has a bulb and 
ten miles away. They remember his scath-| a flower, and which seems for a while all 
ing, indignant words against them. Now| bulb and no flower. Yet can it pass from 
He is in their prison and they will have their | the brown husky ball into the picture we see 
vengeance. | it, when it lifts up its wonderful flushed crim- 
It was an execution time. Next morning | son cup to the sunny air, where the bees go 
three thieves were to be put to death. It | sleepily murmuring into its heart. But be- 
must be got through, death and burial, before | fore those summer days, it is all ugly and of 
those accursed Galileans can get back. | no account ; and it remains so until the rain 
They get Pilate into his court and tell him | gets at it and the sun, and thrust themselves 
that this man ought to die. into it, and baptize it with their waters and 
Standing on the floor of the prison of the | fires. Then it stirs within itself, and u 
Emperor at the same time as Jesus stood in the | comes the green and the stalk and the bud, 
prison of the High Priest were three thieves | and the glory of the tulip for man and 














under sentence of death. One of these was | 
a thief and a murderer too. But the priests | 
like him better than Jesus. If there are 
only to be three crosses to-morrow Jesus 
must be on one of them. And Pilate gave 
way. So instead of Barabbas, Jesus was 
. nailed up there and died. “ He was led from 
prison,” and when the dawn was breaking, 
He was on the scaffold, adyingman. It was 
this world’s greatest shame and darkest sin. 

Never forget the fact that Jesus was in 
prison, stood in its cold and gloom; Barabbas 
was there too, but was led from it to the 
sunny brightness of the air, to freedom and 
XVII—49 





woman to see. The flower is out of prison. 

The crimson pretty thing had always been 
there. Wherever the bulb had been—in the 
hand, in the gardener’s drawer, in the dark 
ground—there that glorious cup-like, red 
flower had been in the midst of it. If it had 
not been there, neither sun nor rain nor any- 
thing else could have opened its prison door 
and set it free to the light of heaven and 
the eyes of man. 

Now what I want you to see is that you 
and I have a hidden life just as the tulip has. 
It is in everybody—the most ugly and selfish 
and cruel—and is beautiful. And as the tulip 
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needs to have the free rain and light and 
breath of heaven upon it, so it needs to be bap- 
tized with the water and with the fire of love 
divine. Jesus needs to get at it, reaching 
into it His softening, warming power, to stir 


its life and set it growing till it is strong and | 


beautiful to look at, both to God and man. 
Till then, we are only superior animals, 
little more than the oxen who know their 
owners, and the asses who know where their 
meals are to be found when they are hungry. 


There is a spirit in us, a spirit which must | 
live to make us men, and so more wonderful | 
even than the tulip which opens its flower, | 
and the bee which knows how to construct its | 
| dreds of people stand round, and stand till 


cell, and the swallow which crosses the sea. 


You shall see still more what I mean by a | 


spirit in prison, by a story of two men who 
lived many years ago. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson: Acts xvi. 16—25. 
Text: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach deliverance to the captives.’’ 

Fancy yourself in an ancient city, with 
white, square-topped, low, sun-burnt houses. 
The people are all rather dark-skinned and 
wear turbans of white and yellow and red, 
with robes long, loose, white and striped. 
The children are almost naked. There is a 
great crowd gathered round two strangers. 

The rattle of a little drum is calling si- 
lence. The boys listen. It is the sound 
made by the jugglers who come to the place. 
But those are not jugglers who stand inside 
the centre of that crowd. They have no 
knives, nor balls, nor serpents. It is the 
rataplan of a town official, the man who orders 
criminals the bastinado. 

“A row !” exclaim the boys of the street, 
running together and pressing through the 
crowd to see what is the matter. 

The officer who bastinadoes is laying some- 
body down upon the face upon the ground 
to beat him. This is a punishment place, 
all the children of the town may come to it. 
It is full of loiterers and curious and cruel 
people who like to see a criminal and hear 
his crime and sentence given. Causes were 
tried in the open market-place, and there the 
sentences were executed, and the sight of 
them was the entertainment of its cruel 
people. 

Some tradesmen are finding fault with 
these two travelling teachers, who preach 
strange doctrines, which interfere with their 
living. The magistrates are tradesmen them- 











selves ; their righteousness and loyalty to 
the religion of their fathers are stirred ; they 
tear their garments in holy horror, and order 
the preachers to be flogged. 

The people station themselves in a ring 
and stand round, looking over one another's 
shoulders to see. The preachers’ clothing is 
stripped ; stark naked they are laid, face 
down on the ground, stretched at full length, 
a man firmly holding each hand and each 
foot to keep their bodies firm and motion- 
less. Then, upon the bare skin, with heavy 
rods they are beaten till great weals and 
blisters rise, and the skin is red and 
swollen and broken and bleeding. Hun- 


it is done. Some little mites of things 
ery, and one big girl, who has been made 
whole by them, sobs and wrings her hands, 
and longs that she may go and with her 
own back save them. 

But she dare do and say nothing for them. 
It is the magistrates’ orders! It is the 
law! 

When the last blow had been given the 
policemen half lifted, half dragged up the 
bleeding forms and led them off to prison. 
It was a Roman prison, a horrible place, 
filled with the wickedest men of the town; 
and there they locked them in with their 
backs all bleeding, burning, and tingling with 
sores, 

The sun set, the night wore on, and the 
prisoners were awoke; they heard sweet 
sounds. It was the two whipped men sing- 
ing. They could not lie, they could not sit, 
and to while away the long hours, they sang 
and prayed. They did not weep, they did 
not grumble—they sang as the summer birds 
sing out of a happy heart. 

With thieves and murderers in body, their 
spirits were with God, and His Son, Jesus, 
and with angels: they were in heaven. No 
dancers coming and going to the thrum of the 
midnight music, screaming and laughing, 
knew anything of the happiness of these 
two bleeding men. Their backs burnt and 
tingled like fire, their spirits broke into beau- 
tiful songs of praise. 

For aught they knew, they might be under 
sentence of death. To-morrow, they might 
be crucified, or beheaded, or burned. The 
short night has half gone, and yet they are 
happy as playing children who have nothing 
to suffer and nothing to fear. 

Who do you think these people were ? 
The name of one was Paul, and the name of 
the other Silas. Their bodies were in prison 
and in pain, their spirits were with One they 
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knew very well and loved very much. That 


makes its friends free to sing in pain and in | 
a gaol? If while the body has throbbing, | 
inflamed sores upon it, it fills the spirit with 
joys that have little between them and 
heaven, it must be a wonderful friendship. 

For heaven is not crystal walls and gates | 
of pearl, nor is prison stone walls and gates | 
and chains of iron. Any place is good | 
enough for heaven if your soul is free and | 
glad; any place—every place, indeed—is | 
miserable enough for a prison if the soul is | 
bad-natured. 

Looked at from the outside these two men 
were miserable enough, and they were in 
prison ; but they had spirits within them as 
well as bodies, and their spirits were free 
and grand indeed, bounding and leaping 
within them and being near where the 
angels dwell. They were probably hungry, 





| 


cannot be a poor acquaintance, can it, which | 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, when He left the sky.” 
Lesson: Matt. xix. 16—22. 
Text: ‘Ifthe Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

We have seen what a prison is, as men 
generally think of a prison: a cold, dreary, 
evil-looking place, with iron-barred doors 
and chains, which has contained some of the 
basest, and, alas! some of the noblest and 
wisest the world has seen, even up to Him 
of the name above every name for goodness 
and loveableness, Jesus, the Son of God. Jt 
is the darkest, saddest fact of time: “He 
was led from prison!” He was led from it 
to a felon’s death, yet rose to sit on the 
throne of His native Paradise. 

But souls may go in and out, through the 
studded door and the iron-grated window of 
a prison, free as swallows in the air, and walk 
with God in the sunny life of heaven, and be 
happy as free men are not happy, while 





their shirts were sticking to the sores on | great drops of blood are falling from their 
their backs; yet they spoke to Jesus and wounded backs on to the prison floor among 
praised Him as if they were standing on the | the foulness there. Stone walls cannot im- 
golden street where there is no pain and with | prison spirits ; they may be a thousand miles 
every blessing of peace. And the other pri-| or a thousand years away from the small, 
soners thought it strange, and wondered. _| dark, smelling place they are breathing in. 

It was so because they loved Jesus and | There is only one thing that can imprison a 
loved men ; they lived lives of love of God! spirit. Selfishness—that can do it, that does 
and their neighbour, and therefore they were | it, that must do it. It is a terrible and 
happy, shut up, bleeding, in the dark, unable | horrible dungeon—is selfishness. What God 
to sleep, or to lie down even. 'made us to be sleeps while we are selfish, 





Jesus makes people brave. Nobody is a | 
follower of His who makes a fuss about his | 
suffering, or gets into a rage with the people | 
who hurt him. The spirit of Jesus: that. 
loves when dying, and prays for those who 
are killing us. Jesus never made a fuss of | 
the bleeding back which they had whipped. | 
His limbs shuddered as they drove the nails | 
through His hands and through His feet, | 
nailing them to the scaffold for Him to die | 
on it. But though Jesus winced and | 
moaned, He could never murmur, much less | 
make a fuss. He never shed tears but for | 
other people’s wrongs, and was never angry | 
even, except that men would rob lonely and | 
poor widows of part of the pittance they had 
so hardly earned, and would hurt children. 

This is to be sons of God, and this is | 
what Jesus gives us power to be. He 
wakes the spirit within us. He sets that free. 
And we know what it is to have another life 
than the body’s, and to have the face and 
the voice of God gladdening us and cheering 
us. 
Then the spirit is owt of its prison; and, 
wherever it is, it is a child and companion of 
the ever-blessed God. | 





pines while we are selfish, dies while we are 
selfish. Selfishness is a bad prison to it. 

We must love, love our neighbour ; that 
we must do before we even begin to know 
what divine and lovely things God has put 
into us. But when we have done that, we have 
not done enough; we must lift our eyes and 
our love up to God. His will, His everlast- 
ing world, must be something to us. Then 
begins the full liberty of spirit. The first 
enjoyment of heaven is submission to God, 
and the power and bounding of the heart 
for love of Him. This is the first step to 
heaven’s free, endless songs of praise. How 
strong and grand this love of God can make 


'a boy become, you shall understand by a 


story of the Indian mutiny. 

It was long years ago, and thousands of 
miles away from England, in a sunny coun- 
try which England owns, and where there 
was a rising of people against England. 
They were not English people who lived 
there ; they were Indians, but English people 
ruled them because they had conquered 
them, and the conquered people rose against 
their conquerors. People who had travelled 
in the country said that it was just that the 
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English should be punished in India, for in 
their strength and victory they had forgotten 
their duty to the vanquished; they had 
lived, many of them, in the selfishness and 
greed which are the seed of all the hatreds 
and crimes and sorrows of mankind. So it 
was said. 

In India at that time, there was an English 
boy of sixteen years old, named Arthur Cheek. 
He was adrummer in the English army in 
the city of Allahabad, and wore a suit of white 
with a little white cap, gold bands upon 
his breast and round his cap, which were 
pretty to see. He was a tall, handsome 
boy, full of courage, and led a happy, natural, 
flesh-and-blood life with his companions in 
the barracks there, full of chatter, for ever 
in movement, a true English boy, good to 
look at ; so they all thought. 

He was of the very best sort of English 
boy, for he liked not only to know his com- 
panions, but also to read the life of Jesus in 
the Gospels, and to think of Him as up in 
heaven, and to say his prayers to Him there, 
and to do His will. Some of the boys there 
never looked inside the Gospels, or said their 
prayers, or heeded what was God’s will; 
a few were beginning to gamble, and 
swear, and drink, and speak and think im- 
purely. But the habits of courageous, talka- 
tive Arthur were Christian, and it was a 
good life to him; that he knew. And he 
made a little Indian boy understand it, and 
be a Christian too. And they kept up their 
hearts together, and thought that fast boys 
and selfish ones must live a more gloomy 
and dull life than theirs was, with their en- 
joyments of goodness, and love of their 
neighbours, and faith in God. 


Folks without the Gospels and their “King | 
| dian neighbour in the barracks, and had 


of love” seem to want so much to make them 
happy ; but a Christian boy only wants to 
know and do his duty—when that is done, to 
play his games, and have his daily bread 
and a corner for God to give him sleep in. 
All this, Arthur and his young Indian 
friend had when the mutiny broke out. 

For a time the Indians were nothing but 
tigers, troops of ferocious tigers, blind, mad, 
drunk with savagery, tearing and slaughter- 
ing every white-faced man, woman, and child, 
they could seize. The buildings of their 
English rulers became reeking shambles. 
Their streets ran red with torrents of blood. 
They were filled with delight. It was a time 
of uttermost horror. They hated their con- 
querors and their conquerors’ religion. 

The gates of Arthur’s barracks had been 
closed against these maddened hordes; but 








some treacherous person within opened them, 
and the shouting murderers entered almost 
crazy with revenge. Some of them seized 
Arthur, but they at once offered him life if 
he would renounce the Christian’s God. 

It was a terrible moment. He was col- 
lared in the grip of a slender, agile, vigorous, 
full-grown man. On every side of him were 
bodies falling dead by the sword—men, 
women, children. It was because he was 
seen to be protecting one of their own race 
that he had this one instant given to him to 
think, and was offered his life. He was 
an Indian boy’s mate! He might be saved ! 
Would he ? 

They stood over him with their shining 
black skin and white, glaring, cruel thirsty 
eyes, and set white teeth, their uplifted 
sabres glittering in the air ready to make an 
end of him, excitedly shrieking at him. In- 
stantly he declined, at the same time throw- 
ing his boy’s arms around his Indian boy 
companion and crying, “My boy, we are 
Christ’s !” 

It was allin an instant. He did not hesitate 
asecond. What would life be to him with- 
out Christ! To the life he lived with Him, 
the life that glittering sabre could destroy 
was no life at all. And as he clasped his 
comrade he looked them in the face and said, 
“*No; never!” And down came his captor’s 
sword. There was a wince and a shiver and 
he fell to the ground and all was over. The 
boy was in heaven. Death had only forced 
him there. He thought of God and went 
home to Him. His head had been cut off at 
a blow. His body lay in the street and was 
trampled on. And why did he do so? 

The divine spirit in that boy had come out 
of prison ; when he had loved his young In- 


loved and been good to all the rest of them 
there, as far as they would let him. But he 
lived not only in the sunlight of Allahabad, 
before the regiment of his barracks, drum- 
ming and sharing in their games. He remem- 
bered the living God, His goodness and right 
to rule, He thought of Him and loved Him 
and would please Him. Neither life nor 
death was so much to him as was his joey in 
God. And this is the mystery. All love of 
others is the opening of a prison door to the 
spirit within us, but the spirit’s greatest 
freedom of all is when it has free access to 
heaven and the sunlight of God’s counte- 
nance and the brightness of the land above 
is upon us. While he paced the streets of 
Allahabad, Arthur Cheek was one of these 
freed spirits, whom God’s Son had made free. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. where it began, as a great shop-keeping movement 
carried forward on an enormous scale, but concerned 
HEALTH IN THE HOME. with consumption alone, and wherever it attempts 


ME. EDWIN CHADWICK’S address to the | production, attempting only to fail. It isa gain no 
conference of Sanitary Inspectors at Brighton doubt to get rid of the middleman and to put his 
is full of encouragement. Very much indeed still | profits into the pocket of the purchaser, but no true 
remains to be done before we can venture to rest believer in co-operation will be satisfied with this ; 
content with the condition of things, but it is a | for till the graver problem has been solved, he knows 
great advantage to have learned by the test of ex- | that the grossest iniquities of the present system 
perience that every effort of ours in the right di- | may still exist with co-operation, so-called, in its 
rection is sure to meet with its due reward. The | most elaborate developments. "What he longs to see 
advance actually made within the last few years is | is the union of labour to produce, the workers find- 
simply wonderful. In London not very long ago ing at once the capital and the labour, and sharing 
the death rate was 24 in every 1,000; now it has | the gains; a system which would give each man a 
been as low as 14or 15. In the home army, within | direct and substantial interest in the quality of every 
quite recent time, the rate was 17 in the 1,000 ; now | article sent out from the factory, and encouraging 
it is only 8; and in the Indian army, where the old | him to work with his head as well as with his hands. 
rate was 69 in every 1,000, the mortality was re- | At present, however, such an advance as this is but 
duced almost at a stroke to 20, and is now as low as | a dream and nothing more, for though in France 
14. Within six years, that is to say, nearly 17,000 | some experiments of the kind have been made, not 
lives have been saved in that part of our forces | altogether without success, in England we have so 
alone, all through improved sanitary conditions. | far seen nothing but total and disheartening failure. 
We hardly realise how completely we hold our fate 
in our own hands, and yet there can be no doubt 
that within certain limits, and very wide limits too, OPEN CHURCHES. 
we can do almost anything if we will but take the| 4116 letters that have passed between the Earl of 
nevessary trouble. For instance, at Manchester, Carnarvon and the Archbishop of Canterbury have 
where the death rate sp seal high as 27 in the | called forth a very strong expression of opinion in 
1,000, Mr. Chadwick asserts, and without the least | favour of keeping our churches open during part of 
exaggeration, that it would be perfectly possible | the day for purposes of private prayer. In many 
for a contractor with enlarged powers to engage | parts of the country this is already done, and with 
to diminish the rate to 16; he might in fact sweep | the happiest results. The poor who have but one or 
away by contract, asif it were so much mud, a third | +. rooms to live in, and no quiet or privacy, find 
of the suffering, sorrow, and poverty with which | there the silence and seclusion that they crave, and 
disease now desolates the city ; for with every case | the busy in the intervals of their day’s work can 
of sickness that proves fatal there are many others | turn aside and rescue a few moments from the stress 
that only disable, maim, and torture, and when the | and strain of business cares and thoughts. The 
death rate is lessened, the rate of disease falls in the open door is in itself an invitation to which not afew 
same proportion. Some day when the lesson has respond. There are of course some difficulties in the 
been driven right home into our hearts, we shall un- way of such an arrangement. In almost all cases it 
derstand our power and use it. would be necessary to have a paid care-taker to pro- 
tect the church from outrage or theft, and in a poor 
ee. Pay Se eee. parish, just where the boon would be greatest, the 
At the great co-operative festival held in the | burden would be most felt. Here and there, no 
Crystal Palace, Mr. Greening, the chairman, gave a | doubt, people of leisure might give their services 
very striking account of the immense development | voluntarily, but it would be unwise to reckon on 
of the co-operative system during the last few years. | such help as forthcoming on any large scale. But 
At the present time, he said, there were 1,281 co- | this is amere question of money ; the other obstacle 
operative societies firmly established, with 833,811 | is more serious, as being one of principle. It is 
members, and representing a population of four or | urged, and not without cause, that such a system 
five millions. The business transacted during last would strengthen a superstitious habit, already on 
year amounted to £31,233,222, and the profits dis- the increase, of looking on prayer in the church as 
tributed among the members to nearly £3,000,000. | of far more efficacy than prayer in the home, so 
And yet for all that, he very rightly said, co-opera- | weakening the foundations of the religious life by 
tion at present cannot claim complete success. It making its power dependent upon place, circum- 
has not accomplished its dreams, or seen the reali- stances, and surroundings. How real the danger is 
sation of its ideals. Instead of transforming the may be seen from the words of a popular London 
industrial system from base to cope, it still remains | preacher who is reported to have told his hearers 
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that “one hour of devotion before the adorable 
sacrament, always present on the altar, in the dim 
twilight of morning, with your spirit purified by 
fasting, is worth a whole week of devotion in your 
own houses.’” Any change that would spread such 
a belief as this would be fatal to the idea that 
neither in this place, nor in that is God worshipped ; 
but anywhere and everywhere—wherever there is an 
earnest needing soul. And surely this is our Lord’s 
teaching. Religion and discipleship of the Master 
may be very different things. 


BISHOP RYLE’S PROTEST. 


It is unfortunate that the Bishop of Liverpool 
should have weakened his protest against the silence 
of the Lambeth Encyclical Letter upon some of the 
most vital questions of the day by a trivial mis-con- 
ception as to the way in which the document was 
drafted and the method in which it was approved. 
He was mistaken indeed in supposing that the 
Letter was sprung upon the Conference and that a 
vote upon it was snatched in a hurry, but this does 
not affect the strength of his contention. At the 
two previous Conferences reference was made to the 
‘‘unhappy divisions” in the Church; and why, he 
asks, was silence maintained on this occasion, for 
the severance so far from disappearing has been 
intensified. Why was there no allusion to the 
‘*unhappy divisions about the doctrine and ritual 
of the Lord’s Supper which are at this moment con- 
vulsing the Church of England ?’’ Surely the Bishop 
must know what is the true answer to his question. 
The strength of the Evangelical party in the Church 
of England has been steadily declining, and though 
the Bishops assembled at Lambeth would not have 
endorsed the extreme sacramental theories so popular 
in some quarters now, they would have been even 
less likely to approve any such statement on the 
point as would have been acceptable to Dr. Ryle, or 
to declare, as he would have wished, that ‘‘the 
Church will never re-admit the mass or auricular 
confession, or go behind the Reformation.”” The 
whole current of opinion is running strongly in the 
very opposite direction. 


THE SCHOOIS OF THE NATION. 


At last the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into our system of national education have finished 
their work, and the results are now before the world 
in a set of bulky, ponderous volumes. Those who 
are supremely anxious that every child in the country 
shall have a sound and useful education that will 
make him a better man and a better citizen can 
hardly fail to be somewhat disappointed by the Re- 
ports of the two parties, sounding, as they do, the 
signal for a renewal of that bitter strife between 
sects and Churches which seemed to be drawing to 
an end and dying away; the antagonism, perhaps, 
was inevitable, though the greater the pity. On 
the whole, however, there are many reasons for satis- 








faction. The work of the past eighteen years has 
told ; children have been drawn into the schools, and 
though the teaching has not been altogether good 
in method or in kind, they have gained much, not in 
knowledge only, but in habits that will be of value 
during after-life. No one will regret the general 
condemnation of the system which compels teachers, 
who wish to secure their positions and even to earn 
their salary, to screw the children up to a point be- 
yond endurance for immediate results in an exami- 
nation of the least satisfactory kind. The system is 
cruel to teacher and scholar alike. It makes the 
former look on those who need his patience and his 
aid the most as his natural foes, as obstacles to his 
advancement, hindrances to his success, who by 
their failure will ruin him ; while the children, on 
the other hand, are taught to set an undue value on 
success in and by itself, never dreaming that our 
failures are often far more precious than our vic- 
tories. But the system of ‘‘ payment by results,” 
as it is rather unjustly called, is clearly doomed ; 
and when we have got rid of that, and also found 
the best way to train eye and ear and hand, as well 
as the brain, we shall have reached a stage from 
which still further advance will be easy. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


The Reports of the Education Commission, to- 
gether with a great variety of other information, 
contain some very interesting statistics concerning 
the attendance at the Sunday-schools existing 
throughout the country. An elaborate calculation, 
based upon returns compiled by some of the most 
competent authorities in the country, estimates the 
total attendance at Sunday-schools, omitting those 
of the Roman Catholics, at 5,200,776. Of these afew 
are under seven years of age, and very many above 
fourteen—the limits of age for our public elementary 
schools ; but due allowance being made for these 
exceptions, the number in attendance is 3,173,000, 
who should also be on the books of our National 
and Board Schools. But, as a matter of fact, the 
attendance there, excluding the Catholic element, is 
only 2,944,170; so that, on this calculation, there 
are 228,830 more children in the Sunday-schools 
than in the day schools. Of course it does not follow 
from this that every child who gets secular teaching 
during the week also gets religious teaching on the 
Sunday. Every experienced Sunday-school super- 
intendent well knows that, for reasons of their own, 
children are apt to keep their names on the books of 
more than one school, that they may enjoy the treats 
and the entertainments of both ; and in country dis- 
tricts many children go to school on Sunday who 
should be, but are not found, in school during the 
week. But in the main, the figures show that most 
of the children who come under the operation of the 
Act are also obtaining a religious teaching of the 
best kind, and that Sunday schools are not suffering 
under the new system, but fairly holding their own. 
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THE NAVAL MANCGUVRES. 


If the Admiralty Board hopes to excite a panic 
among the people by the mancuvres of the two 
squadrons round the coast, they must be bitterly 
disappointed, for except at those places which the 
fleets have visited no impression of any kind has 
been produced. The conditions under which the 
imaginary blockade and sham-fights took place, as 
we all know, are by no means those of actual 
warfare, and it is impossible to reason from one to 
the other ; pluck and good-fortune would set aside 
many a decision of the umpires. One very serious 
blunder, however, was made by those in authority 
when they chose a Sunday for bombarding the Clyde. 
It was just one of those acts of reckless stupidity 
which no one but an official can perpetrate, and we 
are not in the least surprised that it aroused feelings 
of keen indignation. The complaints of enforced 
Sunday labour from our coaling stations abroad are 
already both many and loud, and now we have seen 
with our own eyes how careless about such matters 
those in power can be. Sunday rest in war may be 
impossible, but in peace it is merely a matter of 
convention and arrangement. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE CONVERSION OF RUSSIA. 


It is nine hundred years this summer since Russia 
was ‘‘ formally and officially’’ converted to Chris- 
tianity in the person of its ruler, and though the 
motives which determined V!ademir to receive baptism 
were not of the most spiritual kind and would hardly 
bear a rigid scrutiny, yet his act marks a great 
stage of progress in the history of Europe. It was 
at Kieff that he irrevocably broke with the past, 


ordering the national god, Perum, to be dragged | 
through the streets and thrown into the Dnieper, | 


and summoning the people to a general baptism, 
on pain of being pronounced rebels. It was at 
Kieff also, now illustrious not merely by its tradi- 
tions, but as a seat of ecclesiastical learning, that 


the principal commemorative ceremonies took | 
place last July. Great services were held in the | 
Theological Academy, in the splendid cathedral, | 


and in the great monastery, attended by all the 
foremost leaders of the Greek Church. But the 


most strange and picturesque incident of the cere- | 


monial, was the procession of clergy and prelates 


from the Cathedral to the banks of the Dnieper and | 


the benediction of the waters. The spectacle and 
the services seem to have stirred the people in a 
wonderful way, and an English visitor who was 


present says that he was ‘profoundly impressed | 


with the mighty and crushing influence which the 
Orthodox Church, too often ignorantly represented 
in the West as a mere formal and lifeless body, 
seems to exercise over the minds and hearts of the 
teeming millions of the Russian Empire.” 


CHANGES IN GERMANY. 


The old order in Germany is passing away with 
strange rapidity, and of the men who built up the 
empire Prince Bismarck is the only one who still re- 
mains at his post; death or age has swept all his 
comrades away. The old Emperor is no more ; the 
Red Prince, that dashing general, passed away be- 
fore him; the Crown Prince, as he was in the days 
of the war, followed only too soon ; and now Count 
von Moltke, worn out by the burden of years, has 
resigned his office as Chief of the Staff, handing over 
the burden to a younger and more vigorous successor. 
His fame in the field was long in coming, but was 
all the more glorious when it came, for since the 
days of Wellington no European general has 
achieved such triumphs as the great strategist won . 
in the two historic campaigns against Austria and 
France. How soon the need for a new genius of 
the same kind may arise, none can say, but the 
latest utterances of the young Emperor are far from 
hopeful. Speaking without any apparent provoca- 
tion, he declared that the work of the last war 
should never be undone, and that ‘‘rather will 
eighteen army corps and forty-six million Germans 
die on the altar of the Fatherland than surrender 
one stone of Alsace Lorraine.” Such language is 


| almost a direct challenge to France, and it is difficult 


to understand what motives of policy short of a de- 
liberate desire for war can have inspired such a 
declaration. And if, on the other hand, these are 
but the wild words of a young man, the peril is all 
the greater ; for every heedless sentence that may fall 
from his lips the voice of an armed people will re- 
echo, and the mistake of a moment may prove the 
curse of a generation. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
WORK AMONG LEPERS. 


A letter in The Tablet from Father Conrardy, who 
| has gone out from America to help Father Damien 
in his work among the lepers of Hawai, gives us a 
picture wonderful in its contrast of darkness and 
light, showing us not only the depths of misery into 

which human nature can sink, but also the divine 
compassion that can endure not only to visit the suf- 
fering, but to make its home among them, and even 
to share their terrible lot. The history of Hawai is 
very sad. Less than sixty years ago the population 
was 142,000; but now disease has reduced it to a little 
| more than 44,000, and among those whosurvive several 
hundreds are tainted with the foulest of all human 
diseases—the leprosy which is a living death. With 
the hope of stamping out the disease, the Govern- 
ment have established a leper settlement in a part of 
the island of Nolskai, where the sufferers live in 
entire seclusion from the rest of the people, cut off 
by precipitous cliffs on one side and by the sea on 
the other. There they live, one mass of suffering, 
as Father Conrardy describes them. ‘‘ Everything 
\ here,”” he says, ‘‘is done and handled by lepers ; 
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cattle are killed, meat cut and distributed and 
brought by lepers ; bread baked by them; but eggs 
are clean—yes, only the hens eat rotten flesh thrown 
to them by lepers.” There these sufferers would 
live alone and uncared for, but for the Catholic 
priests who came and settled among them some time 
ago, bringing help, sympathy, consolation. One of 
them, Father Damien, after living there for ten 
years, has caught the disease himself ; but though 
the terrible cases of decay and corruption which he 
sees before him every day warn him of the suffering 
in store for him, he still goes on, always working at 
something, busy, cheerful, courageous. Father 
Conrardy himself thinks that there is no more pos- 
sibility of remaining uncontaminated than for a 
man to live in a fire without being burned. ‘‘ How 
to live in the midst of them,”’ he writes, ‘‘ and not 
become one day a leper myself, I don’t see; I leave 
that to God, happen what may.”’ Yet, so strong is 
the ardour which grows in the hearts of these Christian 
workers, that a band of Sisters is expected to settle 
in the island, and to do for the girls and the women 
what Father Damien has already done for the men. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
HENRY RICHARD. 


Throughout Wales the people are mourning for 
Henry Richard as those who mourn for a father. 
He was in a special sense their own, proud of them 
as they were proud of him. During a long life he 
had been true in evil as in good repute to the race 
from which he sprang, and again and again, by 
tongue or pen, he championed the cause of his fel- 
low-countrymen, at one time so grievously misun- 
derstood and too often so cruelly slandered and 
calumniated ; and though his home was elsewhere 
and his occupations and cares both many and grave, 
he was never too engrossed or too weary to strike a 
blow for Wales in the hour of need. In the House 
of Commons he was known as ‘‘the member for 
Wales ;”’ in Europe as ‘‘ the Apostle of Peace,” for 
to that great cause he consecrated his strength, his 
thought, and his prayers for full forty years. He 
gave up the work of the ministry that he might be 
able to devote himself without reserve to the crusade 
against war, and his labour was not all in vain. 
The great armies still drain the life-blood of the 
nations; the world still trembles beneath the shadow 
of the sword; but he lived to see Arbitration not 
only recognised in principle but adopted in practice, 
and helping to avert one of the most terrible wars 
that the human mind can conceive. And though the 
time is still far off when we shall see— 

“* Universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea,” 
it is from the men who, like Mr. Richard, turn 
from the realities of the present, and dream dreams 
and see visions, that the world gains inspiration and 








courage to advance along the road that leads to the 
Perfect Life. 


DR. SAMUEL SMITH HARRIS. 


Among the bishops who met at Lambeth a few 
weeks ago, there were few, if any, who seemed to 
have a longer or nobler career before them than 
Dr. Harris, the Bishop of Michigan. Already he 
was conspicuous for power and devotion among the 
leaders of the Episcopal Church in America, and 
though he had not taken orders till after practising 
at the Bar for several years, he threw himself into 
his new calling with the ardour and enthusiasm 
which we so often see among men who after settling 
down to the duties of some secular profession, find 
themselves prompted and inspired to begin life again 
and devote themselves in a special sense to the 
Master’s service. He was still in the very prime of 
life, and though it was clear that hard and incessant 
work had strained his powers, the injury seemed 
only such as time and rest would cure. He had, 
however, overtaxed his system to such an extent 
that he was struck down in the pulpit at Winchester 
by a sudden attack of paralysis from which he never 
recovered, and after lingering a few weeks died at 
an hotel in London. Death is always sad, but 
comes with an added shade of gloom when it thus 
meets a stranger in a strange land, where all is 
unfamiliar and unknown, even theugh some of those 
nearest and dearest to the sufferer were near to follow 
him through the closing hours of life with their love 
and sympathy to the very end. 


PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 


It is nst among men of science only that Mr. 
Gosse will be missed; his name will for long be 
remembered with gratitude by thousands, who with- 
out attempting serious or systematic study care 
to know something of the natural world that lies 
around them with its immense wealth of plant and 
insect life. Mr. Gosse may have been a great 
zoologist : that we cannot tell ; that he was a great 
interpreter, we know, opening our eyes to a realm 
of loveliness and grace undreamed of before, giving 
us new conceptions of the marvellous glory of life, 
teaching us to look upon the sea not only as Time 
and Death made audible, but as the home of life 
exquisite in structure and infinite in form. With 
him as their guide, the anxious have forgotten their 
cares and the suffering their pain, while the 
thoughtless have been awed for a time by the 
unsuspected grandeur of the universe. Poetry 
flourishes best, a true poet has told us, ‘‘ When the 
imagination can pluck the ears of corn as it passes 
through the fields, and is not obliged to seek its 
food afar.’’? To develop this spirit is the very aim 
and object of all Mr. Gosse’s most successful books, 
for they teach us to find the wonders of the world 
not afar, but at our feet, and to contemplate them 
in a spirit of devout and tender humility. 
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DIRECTORS. 


Cbhaitman.—HENRY BARNETT, Esq. 
Deputy=Cbairman.—The Right Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 


@ ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS, Esq. | 


CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. 
MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P. 
ALFRED BUCKLEY, Esq. 

JOHN HARMAN, Esq. 


C. H. W. ACOURT REPINGTON, Esq. 
Sir GEORGE K. RICKARDS, K.C.B. 
ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. 

Sir AUGUSTUS K. STEPHENSON, K.C.B. 
Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY. 


Sccerectary.—_JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Esq. 
y¥ ctuary.—RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. Y 
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> Economic + Life + Assurance + Society. < 





HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Established 1823) grants 

. Assurances at the lowest rates of Premium, and at the same time secures to 

Policyholders the full benefit of their contributions. The rates are considerably 

lower than those usually charged for Assurances, with early participation in Profits, thus 

securing the immediate advantage of a larger original Assurance than may be obtained 
elsewhere for the same payment. 

Examples of Single Premium or Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £\00, 

payable at Death, With Profits. 

















Age e ANNUAL PREMIUM PAYABLE DURING— 
next Single - ee $$ _$$$_____ 
Birth- Premium. Whole Term | Twenty Years! Fifteen Years| Ten Years Five Years 
day. | of Life. only. only. only. only. 
i & & tae a) hs 4 Sa a Seu | 2 ee. 
20 33379) €muaF75232u © a.) 2% & $ 6 7 37 © 
25 3014 7 | 119 0 | 216 0 s 2 410 § S tie 
30 4935 | 243 |]3 19 | 31310 | 419 2 | 816 8 
35 444 7 210 II tee Soe tee) SBS 914 9 
40 49 1 8 219 9 | 3 16 32 431 5 6 Itt 10 16 6 
SECURITY. 
FunpDs IN HAND ie Be .-+ $3,562,753 


ANNUAL INCOME oe - +4 bit ies <> 397,282 
EXIstInG SuMs ASSURED, including outstanding Bonuses £9,319,961 

CLAInMs have been paid to the amount of over Eight millions. 

CASH PROFITS have been declared, amounting to nearly Two millions and a half 
sterling, representing Reversionary Bonuses of Four millions one hundred and fifty-three 
thousand pounds; and, in some instances, Policies have been trebled in amount by the 
accrued Bonuses. 


MUTUAL CONSTITUTION. 
There being no Shareholders to participate in the Profits, the whole are divided among 
the Policyholders, who are expressly exempt from individual liability. 


ADVANTAGES. 

SELECT BUSINESS.—Policies are issued only on first-class lives. 

EQUITABLE AND COMPOUND Bonus SysTEM.—Policies in the ECONOMIC not only 
increase in participation, at each succeeding Division, in proportion to the increased age 
of the Assured, but the additions are also calculated on the original Sums Assured and 
previous Bonuses. 

EARLY BoNus.—Notwithstanding the very low rates of Premium charged, the Profits are 
not reserved for the exclusive benefit of any select class of Policyholders, but are divided 
amongst all With-Profit Policies in force at each investigation, the Bonuses vesting after 
payment of the fifth year’s Premium. 

INTERMEDIATE Bonus paid for each year from the date of the preceding investigation on 
all Policies ef not less than five years’ duration which may become Claims before the next Division. 

OpTioN GIVEN IN APPLYING BONUSES.—The Bonuses declared at each Division may be 
applied either to increase the Sums Assured, or to reduce the future Premiums for the remainder 
of life or for five years only, or the immediate value may be taken in Cash. 

IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims are paid immediately on production of proof 


“of death and title. 


The Conditions will be found most favourable to the Assured as regards— 


SURRENDER VALUES, PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES, 
REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 
ee 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Esq. 








LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


nee, ene fe SEN. With or without Bonus. 
YY premiums uniform throughout life. The Company’sCompound 
by premiums very low during the first 5 or of system secures to 








by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of | 0!4d Policies the full benefit 
payments. of longevity. 
At last Division, Policies effected at age 25 under the ordinary Table, with 
profits, (no previous Bonus being surrendered) received additions equal to 
80, 90, 102, and 117 per cent. of five years’ premiums, according as the 
insurances were 20, 30, 40 or 50 years old, 
Endowment Assurance—a Goop INVESTMENT— 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to 
his heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 
Very favourable results have attended policies in this class “‘ with Bonus,” 
for at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, 
the sum paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during 
joint life and life of survivor. 
Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 
Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 
Annuity Prospectus sent on application. 
NEW BUSINESS. 


In the 5 years. Annuities purchased. Prices thereof. 
1866 — 1870 ° ° £10,200 perannum - £101,000 
1871—1875 . - 15,100 - - 140,000 
1876—1880 - - 20,700 - . 195,000 
1881—1885 - - 39,800 - - 378,000 





N.B.—The Life Funds exceed those of any other British Fire and Life 
Office, and are not liable for the obligations of the Fire Department. 

















NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTICE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 











| LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Lire Insurance and Annuity Funps exceed - £4,450,000 
Recerrrs of 1887, including Annuity Branch - 


In 1880 the Directors were able to report that while the Reserves the 
set aside were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any previou 
occasion, there was nevertheless a Cash Surplus sufficient to providg 
Bonus at a rate higher than any before declared. 

In 1885 the Directors were again able to make similar gratifying 
announcements. The Life Assurance Reserve was strengthened on thaf 
occasion by calculating for the future upon 3} per cent. interest only, in plae 
of (as in 1880) 34 per cent. (a substantial additional sum being thus lai¢ 
by for future security and profit); and at the same time there was declared @ 
Bonus at a still higher rate than that of 1880. 

While the Insured have had in the past the advantages of ABSOLU 
SECURITY and LARGE BONUSES the position attained by the Office affords 

every hope of continued success in the future. 





SOME OF THE COMPANY’S NEWER FEATURES. ) 


Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. . : 

ENE Surrender value of minimum amount, of% 
Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 

Unintentional error in proposal papers | Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 
does not vitiate the contract. | aside for Assured for 5 years. : 








Premiums calculated by half-vears of age. 


N.B.—The Life Funds exceed those of any other British Fire and Lifé 
Office, and are not liable for the obligations of the Fire Department. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


Annuat IncomE, 1887. - - - - + £1,2'78,000 
Parp-up Capitat, RESERVES, and UNDivipED Prorit - 2,413,000 
Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 
The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by Explosioa 
of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 


CHIEF OFFICES:— 
LONDON —61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG 10 THE ASSURED. 


THE SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “MINIMUM” PREMIUMS: IS THE MOST ff 
ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED. fe 
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THE ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS -WITHIN THE 
HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR ig 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE. 


CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH AND 
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‘THE MAIN OBJECT, in general, of 
Life Hssurance 


is to secure as large a sum as possible in 





the event of early death, when a family | ; 


most requires pecuniary aid, rather than an 


increased provision should the Assured reach ] 


old age. Then the family is grown up and 
its necessities not so great. 


How then can one get the most Immediate 
Benefit for his Money ? 


BY TAKING OUT A 
“MINIMUM” POLICY. 


The Premium for an ordinary ‘“‘ With Profit” 
Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, at 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for £1,400. 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Send 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balance 
Sheet, and Prospectus to the 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 








established in 1826, and incorporated by 
special Act of Parliament. 
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The Assurances in force exceed - £8,000,000 
‘The Funds exceed . £2,800,000 
The Revenue exceeds. . .. £335,000 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Established A.D, 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, ». 


—_—>0<-__ 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICE-BEARERS, 


(All of them being Members of the Society.) 





PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, Lorp 
THOMAS HIL 


USTICE- -GENERAL OF SCOTLAND ; AND. 
Esq. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


ELIAS GIBB, Eso., GLascow. 

OHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., LONDON. 
P, WOOD, Esq., |-P., LIVERPOOL. 

vege» LAIRD FINLAY, Esq., J.P., 


A. rm NAPIER, Esq., W.S., EDINBURGH. 


ORDINARY 


WILLIAM SMITH, Jun., Esq., MANv- 
FACTURER. 
AMES SOMERVELL, Esa. or Sorn. 
CROUCH, Esq., C.E. 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Esq., C.A. 


THe Ricut Hon. LORD GIFFORD, 


V.C, 
J. F. HUTTON, Esq., 
THE RicHT Hon. 
OF DALZELL. 
J. GRAHAME, Esgq., C.A., GLascow. 


DIRECTORS. 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY, THe COLigce, 
J. BROOKS WRIGHT, EsqQ., MERCHANT, | 
SETON THOMSON, "Ese., INSURANCE 
BROKER. 


MANCHESTER, 





ALEXANDER CLAPPERTON, Esq, 


WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. 
THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.LA., Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE, 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 





LONDON BOARD. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. 
OHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., Bett House, CLAPHAM COMMON, 
OHN BORRADAILE, Esoq., 26 GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


HOS. A. F. KINGSCOTE, Esq., 


Op Trinity House, Water Lang. 


JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. FULLER & Co.) 
AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANTONY GiBBs & SONs). 


Y¥. R. ECCLES, Secretary. 


OFFICE IN LONDON—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
SO 


EDINBURGH OFFICE, . 
DUBLIN OFFICE, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, 
BELFAST OFFICE, 


13 St. Andrew Square. 


50 Lower Sackville Street. 


B 9, Liverpool and London Chambers. 


12 Victoria Street. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
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LORD HAMILTON | 


{ 
1887-88. | 
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Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. | 
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INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


£2,501,300 £2,929,814 


90,REGENT STREET.W. 
&14,CORNHILL ,E.C.. LONDON. 
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Financial Position. 








Assurance Fund .. .. .... ..  ... $2,365,270 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 a a mn .. 1,914,147 

surplus... ... .. £451,128 


Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 _ ..- 225,561 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion _... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to —————§  £5451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £300,000.) 





Absolute Security. 





The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 





Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £8,459,173 





Equitable Division of Profits. 





Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 


1. Added to the Sum Assured. 





S) 


Surrendered for Cash Value. 





3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘‘ PROVIDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 








cE | Sum Pn Be nuses ps 

aon Assured. “na Ae Oden - Received b; 

| the Assured, 
fad SS ae Te ae Ae 2 - 2 ea x. & & 
The Provident Life Ofte... 5,000 | 10,242 | 9,176 6 0) 14,176 6 0 
eS ee eee 5,463 | 2,637 1 7] 5,637 © 7 
i BN Dian een vececwsvecsans 3,000 5,673 558 15 7] 355815 7 
> a eee 5,000 13,827 | 7,125 0 o| 12,125 0 oO 

Se Ma a Woseendoucsieeves 5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 o 10] 8,589 0 10 
ai > MEY FaneaWidnaauseuleolemdits 5,000 | 13,951 | 8,489 3 4] 13,489 3 4 
ee. eS Eee eee ie 7.434 | 794 411 3,794 411 
ii Oe De iiitesetccscccosscs] SONG | 205001596 © 4) Bate 0 % 
St I I iso ce, cd: ordthts Saukiosiec welts | 5,000 13,230 | 2,136 710] 7,136 7 10 

















The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
6of per cent. to as low as 9# per cent. upon the Premiums received; whereas, in the 
case of the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 


Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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Trustees and Directors. 

The Right Hon. Lorn KINNAIRD. JAMES F, HARRISON, Esq. 
Admiral Sir Geo. St. VINCENT DUCKWORTH WILLIAM COPLAND Jupp, Esq. 

Kuno, Bart., K.C.B. Major DUDLEY KING. 
WILLIAM SPENCER BEAUMONT, Esq. Wm. PHILIP SNELL, Esq. 
Lieut.-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B, WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esq. 
CHARLES F. Cunpy, Esq. EDWARD TEWART, Esq. 
EDWARD JOHN FosTER, Esq. Major-General RODERICK MACKENZIE. 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. 

Seymour A. BEAUMONT, Esq. (Managing Director). 


Actuary and Secretary. 


CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 
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Advantages. 


Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 
Large Bonuses. 
Sse “Ne 
Liberal Conditions. 
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UALLED for PRE- -- 4 Ps — the utili 
© SNDEAUAIPTING te ROE | pacers sasaiet a : 
an e : BAILEY? P = 
It effectually arrests falling of é DOMINAL BEES Get ie 
and greyness, eran ag _ weak i ment ever effected, Lance: 
or fine, and weno a roves a = shift or ruck up.” 
the growth. ARTS a , - a ee i Prices, 45s., 85s., ., and 18s, 
GLOSS to HAIR of ALL ‘ 4 BAILEY’S TRUSSES. 
EEPS IT IN - \ Every known description manufactured 
t, <t. on the premises, lightest extant. 
DURING EXERCISE. 3 BAILEY’S IMPROVED 
_  N.B,—It is made in three Zz g 3 ig 5 CHEST-EXPANDING BRAOES.—In- 
shades, “Light,” “Dark,” & e ’ = valuable for growing children. Prices, 
and “Extra Dark,” the last : a 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 
named being specially 3 woe BAILEY’S AIR & WATER 


ye 
repared to hide Greyness iz ‘ ‘ \ BE 4 = Sale or Hire. Crutchi 
Tien the Hair has turned y A En +g ratus, and prticios fone, ne. 
in patches, for which it is $ : rally for the use of use of Invalids. Ca: 


Birongty recommended, / \ ae ae ¢ ; 
weeds NOt 4 DYE MES ye aad | W. £. BAILEY & SON, 


2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d 
Bots 2 extra, M.BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 48-page Catalogue. 88, OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE GREATEST BLESSING / ae 


BEETHAM’S nair FLuip|| "Rin fone eee 

















perfect state of health. To secure this undeniable boon, 
= > LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, £0 highly extolled and con- 
stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen. It strikes at the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, at at Digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the 
gaine time renovating the Blood, eradicating poisonous and feverish humours, 
ome | and oxygenating it. It renders life a joy, inste.d of a weariness, 
eh wets and freshness to the bodily and mental faculties, 
FE ISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
eminently useful. Taken on going to bed it removes the stuffy sensation in 
the nose, and promotes calm and peaceful sleep. Dr, Tewley writes :—‘“‘I 
found it act as a — = the worst forms of Scarlet Fever.”’ It is an in- 
valuable domestic med 
NO OTHER MEDICINE RE UIRED for 15 years. Mi. Youne ‘ : 
writes, October, 1886 :—* For 80) g lke 15 years I have constantly . F’ ie 
taken your Pyretic Saline, that is x" say, every morning. During the whole : f ‘ 
of that time I have never taken any other Boedicine, nor have I 
hada Doctor.” Of all Medicine Vendors, and of ay AS ° 
S " 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Lim.), ‘Let ME Have Some Too: ; 





9a, OLD BROAD STREET, AND 113, HOLBORN, LoNDow, E.C. 


SULPHUR wine 
16 Sold 
Sold Everywhere. Everywhere. 
Re TO RE t The Cure for Skin Diseases: 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 
Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy 


A HUMANE TELEPHONE. . .. SAMUEL. BROTHERS. 


People who suffer from deafness ws pera Oe teal = a BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
glad to hear that an eminent Aural Specialist o mdon has 
upon a cure which is said to be absolutely efficacious, and may be t Sven. SAESR a rebe 
pwd at the patient’s home. It is a miniature telephone, which ; TBOYS’ nd YOUTHS OL OTH ING. Ther 
inside the ear. It is not only a producer of sound, but also a Y pe oe Patch 4 sicati ey 
eure for the distressing noises in the head. Being comfortable to will also ney ot That rf te f oy ton, 
wear it will no doubt be a boon to mankind. A pamphlet \ PATTERNS 0} B A ‘Ladi or sa bas 
describing its construction is eiatell and may be had from the ' oe on On LRUSTRATED ae — 
peeeames, 21, Bedford Square, London, W.C. Price 3d. | LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 


300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


the various departments, with Price Lists, 
7 &c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
'@) RW | Cc K S Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are Fs cn 
FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS.CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 











adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEA 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


“JAOK TAR SUITS.” Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 


BN Bey tJ 65 &-67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpox, E.C, 


64,, and 1s. Packages. 





Sold Everywhere, in 14., 24., 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER. 
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EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


e 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeceopathic Chemists. 





USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas ef Merit at all Exhibitions. 


Needham’s 
ra = F’olishing 


<p>“, Paste 


MIRROR 
as the most reliable 


SS COPPER, TIN, 
sywhere in 


pm J reputation of <P tion for 
ITANNIA 
6d. and ls, 


glean brilliantly saree: 


PLATINOID, &c 
rome sd n-ne 


Sole Manufactarers, 4 PICKERING & & SONS, Sheffield. 


London Office: ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not 
ene entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—Requires neither 
Boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS' 


Infants Food| 


ans of | 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive o 
Infants and Young bmg 8 eupnlying all that is uired for 
the formation of firm flesh bone. Surprisingly beneficial 
results have attended the use of this Food, which needs only to; 
be tried to be permanently adopted. 

Medical testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. 

Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., everywhere. 


qo IMPORTANT CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC,—Asa protection 
— Counterfeits, see that each Tin bears ALLEN & HANBURYS") 





What is LIME JUICE? 


BR. .f. answer is that it should be THE JUICE of the aay sere 
thout admixture, In Montserrat alone is the Lime 

and great care should be taken to obtain out Dron 

and Be «he! of the numerous con- 

uice Cordials, or prepared Lime 


ro “MONTSERRAT ° (itt) 


PURE LIME FRUIT JUICE 
and take no other. 


pants Ses > ae oe and Pints, can be 
diluted and sweetened to taste, and is far stronger than any other, 
See Name of Sole EVANS, SONS, & CO., is on the 
bi: pl aahaenoey = ye & Co., Li Lond Ev. 
onsignees: Evans, Sons, * ee on: Evans, 
Lescuer, & Wreps. Canada: Evans, Sons, & Mason (Ltd.), Montreal, 


fer this purpose, 
ba sods ger to at Government 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL AND IMPERIAL WARRA xT E. 


EGERTO 
"ROYAL 
je SERGES sr2S" 


er ae WiIntan 3a 8, and CHILDREN’S DRESS. 
PATTERNS POST 
eet fl same Baten Superb Fast Dye, 
and High-Class Weavings in Pure | mense variety of Patterns comprise 
Wool, Unsurpassed for Beauty, | Specialities for Ladies, dren, 
Novelty, and Sterling Value. and Gentlemen. 
Ce ¢ Paid on orders of 208. @ 
Tiandom. NO MENTS © OR SMIDDLELMEN EM tiove 


EGERTON BURNETT, Y244%ezow., sommnsen, 


the — 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTSES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 





and the Family Table. 


To Secure 


OhUE 


Senuine always see the name on thewrayper 
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